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Shorthand Penmanship Practically Applied 
By Garnett R. Hall 


[Extracts from a paper read before the Gregg Shorthand Association, 1902] 


OST of the differences and resem- 

blances of longhand penmanship 
and shorthand penmanship have been 
discussed considerably in the magazines 
during the past year, yet I am going to 
bring out a few of these in my own way. 
We cannot take as our starter in short- 
hand penmanship anything relating to 
longhand writing, unless it be movement ; 
yet that is not exactly the same. The 
longhand penman may write with all de- 
liberation ; he may make several motions 
before striking the character to be writ- 
ten. I have observed this point very 
closely during the past twelve months, 
and I am of the opinion that the fact 
that a person may be a good longhand 
writer has nothing to do with his suc- 
cess in Gregg Shorthand. One case that 
I now recall is that of a young man in 
our shorthand department last year who 
lacked but little of having finished the 
normal penmanship course, yet who had 
the utmost difficulty to overcome the 
tendency to make feints between char- 
acters, particularly under the pressure of 
rapid dictation. It was simply a case 
of too much longhand. 

The idea is that the longhand penman 
has time to spare, the shorthand penman 
none. The shorthand penman must not 
hesitate between characters, and so the 
fundamental aim of shorthand penman- 
ship is to train the hand to fairly fly from 
one character to the next; it is to over- 
come the hesitating hand of the begin- 
ner as well as of the advanced student. 


It is best for us to point out to the stu- 
dent from the very first lesson the great 
importance of getting from stroke to 
stroke with all speed, not to let the slow- 
ness be between the characters, but on 
the characters themselves, if at all. We 
will endeavor to show that shorthand 
penmanship does this very thing, and all 
unconsciously on the part of the student. 


Requisites 

The first requisite for the successful 
presentation of this line of work—as it 
is in any line of teaching—is that the 
teacher himself be alive, endowed with 
that blessed benefaction, Force. The 
man or woman of force, of untiring en- 
thusiasm and zeal, with a steadfastness 
of purpose, need do no advertising, for 
“Power to Let” is so evident that he who 
runs may read. Is it possible that we 
ever leave all the hard, powerful prac- 
tice and thinking for the student, desir- 
ing that he may lay up an inexhaustible 
supply of force, and that we are too well 
satisfied with ourselves to strive from 
day to day, from hour to hour, to gain 
strength? Let it be our first aim to be 
up-to-date ourselves. 


Comparisons 

The great factor in mastering the old 
systems of shorthand was and is the 
ability of the learner to memorize a great 
many wordsigns and contractions—a test 
of the memory. The great factor in 
mastering Gregg Shorthand lies in the 
ability of the learner to learn to write, 
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the principles being so simple that in this 
process they are driven in and clinched. 
From my own experience, and more 
particularly from observation, I have 
come to the conclusion that the success- 
ful writing of our system at a high rate 
of speed is a matter of impulse, a nat- 
ural consequence of just the kind of 
practice which will be presented in the 
course of this paper, and which I know 
a number of those present have already 
introduced into their work. One of the 
greatest missions of shorthand penman- 
ship is to so train the hand that when a 
new word or phrase is encountered the 
hand will fly impulsively to make the 
component parts without a thought, so 
to speak, for the long stroke when it is 
needed and the short one when it is to 
be written in conjunction with others. 
One of the greatest errors into which 
many writers and teachers of our sys- 
tem have fallen, and are liable to fall, 
is that the principles of the system are 
so simple that they do not require a 
great amount of attention and repeti- 
tion; and for just this reason Gregg 
Shorthand has been taught to a great 
extent without system. No matter what 
care, what thoughtful classification be 
taken with the dictation end of the work, 
it will never produce great writers un- 
less the text-book—the first few lessons 
in particular—has been thoroughly sys- 
tematized. The writing between the 
lines should be as flaming letters to the 
teacher; the mission of the text-book is 
no more than it says—to furnish a text 
—and we must, by diligent practice and 
much thought, fill it in and make it an 
interesting and _ never-to-be-forgotten 


story ; so thoroughly saturate the student 
body with the basic truths that the ele- 
ments become a part of him. 

The elemental points of shorthand 
penmanship, like those of longhand, are 


not great in number. The whole work 
is based on just such as these, which 
we already know: 

Don't let the circle interfere with the 
curve. 

Keep the hooks narrow and deep. 

Watch the slant of the downward 
strokes. 

And no matter if the student be prac- 
ticing on the Vocabulary or on the phras- 
ing lessons, these penmanship ideas will 
have so permeated his whole being, that 
he will think of them like a flash as he 
writes words and phrases; as in alpha- 
bet (Cut 1), benefit (Cut 2), which-you- 
do-not (Cut 3). 

As we all know, the first few lessons 
contain the meat of Shorthand Penman- 
ship, the fundamental principles of the 
whole system. We will briefly run 
through the first lesson, and then finish 
our remarks with the presentation of the 
penmanship features of the second and 
third lessons. 


First Lesson 


How often have we said in language 
prosaic and poetic: “Make a decided 
difference in lengths of characters, such 
as R and L, or P and B,” and does it 
not seem at times as though they don’t 
try? We have found that the most use- 
ful exercises for the mastery of the 
curved strokes are ovals for each set, 
insuring, in the first place, a free, easy 
swing, and also teaching them to write 
the short strokes short and the long 
strokes long. Another feature, which I 
think the banner one in the use of the 
ovals, is that the work can all be done 
by count, thereby getting more unity of 
action as well as putting life into the 
lazy student. I have found that these 
ovals help more than any other exercise 
to overcome the tendency—the inherit- 
ance of ancient methods pursued by a 
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Penmanship Drills on the First Three Lessons 
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few even in this enlightened age—to 
draw the characters. 

The fact that we write by sound; that 
all the consonants of the first lesson are 
traced forward, the T and D being N 
and M raised a trifle at the end; that 
K and G come from the top of the long- 
hand letter M—these things should be 
gone over and over again. The fact that 
T and D are really forward strokes, 
should be brought out very strongly, for 
just the same reason that we emphasize 
the point that the downward strokes of 
the second lesson should slant well 
back, because the closer we keep to the 
line of writing, the faster we can write 
—a very natural conclusion. Most stu- 
dents curve the curved strokes of the 
first lesson too much, but not if they are 
written with a free, easy swing, devel- 
oped by regular practice in shorthand 
penmanship. The ovals are used in the 
first lesson as illustrated in cuts 4, 5, 6 
and 7, 

Do we all appreciate how much each 
of these seemingly simple hints is going 
to aid in developing speed? We read 
in the Gregg Writer words to this effect: 
Don’t let the circle interfere with the 
curve. Yet do we attach the due weight 
to the words? Don’t let the circle inter- 
fere with the curve. These apparently 
little things are the bone and marrow of 
our wonderful system. Here are a few 
exercises to impress “Don’t let the cir- 
cle interfere with the curve.” By count! 
(Cuts 9 and 10.) These drills show also 
that the curves curve just where it is 
natural to curve similar strokes in long- 
hand. Curves of equal length are writ- 
ten flat—(cuts 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16). 
Hump the G in the Gr combination— 
just as we have to do if we write it with 
two joined ovals. (See cuts 17, 18.) 
Maintain the same rules when a circle 


comes between the curves. 


Circle joined to any stroke forms part 
of that stroke; see cut 21. Note that the 
junction of the circle to the straight 
stroke at the beginning strikes almost 
straight out from the line, or if at the 
end of a straight stroke goes almost 
straight at the same. This point should 
be brought out in order to obviate the 
possibility of writing loops in place of 
the circles. 


Second Lesson 


It may sound rather strong, but I be- 
lieve I am safe in saying that one-half 
the battle is won if the downward strokes 
of the second lesson are mastered. 
“Keep close to the line of writing,” 
therefore the proper slant of P, B, F, V 
is the thing to be gained. I claim that 
the downward curved strokes cannot be 
written at an extremely high rate of 
speed unless they have a decided back- 
ward slant. The ovals are used to teach 
slant as follows: (see cut 22). Note 
the close relation these downward strokes . 
have to longhand and you will agree with 
me, if you have not already made it a 
strong point, on slant. The small long- 
hand letter B cannot be written with, 
much speed, according to that outra- 
geous mode of making marks called ver- 
tical writing, but written naturally—with 
the slant—it is rapidly traced; see cut 
23. The slant keeps us close to the line 
of writing ; and in this letter we have our 
character B and practically the combina- 
tion Br. The longhand letter O, as in| 
the shorthand P and the combination Or, 
for instance, is one of the many strokes 
to which the attention of the student 
can be called as showing how closely al- 
lied the system is to longhand. The 
word “pray” is merely the longhand let- 
ter O turned over to the left; see cut 
24. This close connection with long- 
hand that characterizes all our shorthand 
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should be magnified—which does not 
mean exaggerated, but simply put in the 
light. 

Of course the writing of the letters 
P, B, Ff, V by count is an aid, but after 
these letters have been practiced in the 
oval singly they should be used in com- 
binations to show where the circle as- 
sumes the form of a loop, ete. (See 
cut 25.) 


Third Lesson 


The hooks seem to be about the most 
difficult thing for the average student to 
master. They should be written nar- 
row and long, or deep, the common fault 
being to get them too wide and shallow. 
The following movements are used for 
the hooks: 

First, the ovals; see cuts 26, 27, 28. 
Consider the hooks as downward strokes, 
therefore going after the slant. 

The fact that the Ye and Ya loops 
are equivalent to E-E and E-A respec- 


tively should be brought out. In all 
words beginning with the Yo or Yaw 
sound, the writing is best done by count, 
being careful to have the sounds given, 
calling the Y “E” in all words. Also, in 
the Yo.be careful not to.let the circle 
interfere with the curve, and be very 
particular about the slant; see cut 29. 

The correct way to begin a stroke is 
half its mastery, which is exemplified in 
the words beginning with Ye and Ya; 
see cut 30. 

I think this gives you my idea of short- 
hand penmanship, and I will not fur- 
ther transgress upon your patience. 
There are many penmanship points in 
the fourth and fifth lessons, as well as 
all through the book, and especially un- 
der the reversing principle, which I trust 
will be as fully brought out in your work 
as the few I have presented. In conclu- 
sion, I would repeat that the secret of 
success in our system is to learn to write 
it as it should be written. 





All About Ink 


[* K is a substance used to conceal 
thought. In color it is often brilliant ; 
in effect, dull. It is extensively used to 
spread rumors, convey scandals to dis- 
tint points, and to stain careers. A lit- 
tle of it therefore goes a long way. 

Ink comes in all shapes and sizes. It 
may be thick or thin, but, though it is 
sticky, it never sticks to any one long. 
Without it there would be no best sellers. 
It has hurt literature more than any other 
product. It has been said that Truth 
lies at the bottom of a well—but this was 
not an ink-well. 

There is no cure for ink. It has been 
locked up in dark closets. It has been 
sent to jail. It has been confined to hard 
labor in the works of professional humor- 


ists, and penned in countless ways. It 
has served many a Henry James sentence, 
and slept in a Congressional speech. But 
in new shapes it always reappears. It 
cannot be blotted out. It makes its royal 
way, with unnumbered pages to wait on 
it, down the column rules of time; and 
though cast aside and forgotten, it always 
has plenty of margin to spare. 
—Success Magazine. 


I think if I had my own way to make, 
I should fit myself to be a private secre- 
tary. That is a position which attracts 
nearly every young woman; but to fill 
it she must study hard to learn, and then 
work hard to keep the place——Helen 
Gould. 
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Busby’s Sentence—Il 


(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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- Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of writers of Gregg Shorthand who 
desire to exchange postal cards written in shorthand with other writers of the system in various 


parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be direct sub- 
scribers to this magazine. Names are not repeated after the first publication. Send your name 
and address to the GrecG Writer, Chicago, III. 





HEY order this matter better in Eng- 
land, “Postcarditis” victims will con- 
clude, for there shorthand addresses are 
not yet under official ban. To prove this, 
Mr. Joseph Jakeman points to the phono- 
graphic inscription on the postal card re- 
produced on this page, which was mailed 
to him by Mr. Clement Coppell, a Liver- 
pool writer who enrolled under the ban- 
ner of this department last month. 
The department makes its best bow 


ciently clear to show up well in a half- 


tone reproduction. 
One member of the Exchange puts in 


a plea for the listing of more names from 
the southern states. The Barkis of this 
department is perfectly “willin’,” but of 
course can do nothing without the con- 
sent of the parties of the second part. 
In the meantime, the following new 


members desire to exchange cards: 


Samuel Burdette, U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D.C. 


qua"F ¢  z- 
< ; > 
i 
N-e no 


A Symptom oF ENGLISH © PosTCARDITIS” 


acknowledging the many unique postal 
cards and greetings which come to its 
address day after day from readers who 
take this means of working off their sur- 
plus enthusiasm for the postal exchange 
idea. One unusually interesting card 
from Mr. Edmond F. Melanphy, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, shows a splendid view of 
the Kilauea crater at night. We regret 
that the detail of the card is not suffi- 


Maude McKinney, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Maude Manier, W. High St., Piqua, Ohio. 

M. M. Lightner, Scio, Ohio. 

Ferne McClintick, Scio, Ohio. 

R. E. Crim, Scio, Ohio. 

W. L. Foraker, Scio, Ohio. 

Henry F. Lynch, 65 Hobart St., Danvers, Mass. 

Joseph Gietzen, 320 Washington St., Traverse 
City, Mich. 

Edith I. Davidson, 613 6th St., N., Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Ada Coddington, Morris, Ill. 

Harold L. Cobb, 1400 W. Main St., Decatur, IIl. 

Arthur M. Stokesbury, 721 S. Edmunds S&t., 
Mitchell, S. Dak. 
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Harley R. Jones, 415 Exchange National Bank 
Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Thomas Smith, Brunnerton, New Zealand. 

Grace Wise, 2403 Leavenworth St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Gale S. Lee, R. F. D. 12, Van Lue, Ohio. 

Ella M. Sastle, Auburn, Maine. 

Ferne Bentley, 110 Pinckney St., Pontiac, IIl. 

John J. MacGarvey, Honolulu,* T. H. 

Martin B. Ratnem, care Mandan Transfer Co., 
Mandan, N. Dak. 

T. J. McKinnon, 1518 First St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Particularly desirous of ex- 
changing with writers in foreign countries.) 

Stella White, 311 E. Capitol St., S. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Edith Hurley, 311 E. 
ington, D. C. 

Earl F. Whitmore, 404 Hill St., Rockford, Il. 

Elsie E. Zipperer, 1179 6th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Ada Culbertson, Route 5, Monroe, N. C. 

Elizabeth Warman, 182 Chelsea St., Charles- 
town, Mass. 

F. N. Steiner, Alabama Lumber & Export Co., 
Opelika, Ala. 

Peter Z. Fegen, Lake House, Osakis, Minn. 

Esther Brooks, c/o Knox Ten Cent Store, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

D. Himmelblau, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S. Dak. 

Emily Larson, Minot, N. Dak. 

Ruth Carrier, Minot, N. Dak. 

Gladys House, Minot, N. Dak. 

Edith Williams, Minot, N. Dak. 

J. Ernest Poole, 8 Idsworth Road, Pitsmoor, 
Sheffield, England. 

Warner H. Clapp, Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Z. W. Scott, 626 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Thomas A. Weeks, Youngs Creek, Ind. 

G. W. O’Roke, Sabetha, Kansas. 

Margie Judy, Sabetha, Kansas. 

Aita Rook, Sabetha, Kansas. 

Dan Annas, Sabetha, Kansas. 

Lloyd Clark, Sabetha, Kansas. 

Jane M. Tracey, Chillicothe, III. 

Alice Dumoulin, c/o Don Strode, Kokomo, Ind. 


Capitol St., S. E., Wash- 


Florence Martin, 2700 Allen Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Olga Abrahamson, Towner, N. Dak. 

Grace Wise, 2403 Leavenworth St., Omaha, 


Nebr. 

Florence Shepard, 1407 So. Blvd. Ave., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Ethel C. Jondreau, Box 262, Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mabel F. King, 433 Putnam St., Findlay, Ohio. 

Ada Dacy Wood, 1202 Cedar Lane, Niles, 
Mich. 

Florence E. Lyon, 3819 Osgood St., Chicago. 
Bertha Smith, 168 Rhode Island St., Buffalo, 
MF: 

Carl I. Chase, Bov 423, Clifton, Ariz. 


Gus R. Trefzger, 241 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Chas. A. Bittighofer, 360 Hoboken Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Lilly E. Swan, 2009 E. 9th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Cc. D. Beck, Eldora, Iowa. 

Alvin Nienow, 743 13th St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

James Don Levy, De Pere, Wis. 

Earl Dionne, De Pere, Wis. 

Henry Vanitvelt, De Pere, Wis. 

H. Frank Dawson, Williamstown, W. Va. 


The New Typewriter 


ISS GRACE E. SMITH, who is- in 
charge of the shorthand depart- 
ment of Hiawatha Academy, Hiawatha, 
Kansas, has sent us the following clever 
little verses—the composition of one of 
her pupils who modestly signs himself 
merely “W. V.” The thought has oc- 
curred to us that an exercise of this char- 
acter, if incorporated in the civil service 
“Copying and Spacing Test,” would 
prove the Waterloo of more than one 
candidate—proving again that it is al- 
ways easier to do things right than it is 
to do them wrong! 


i Have a new typ-eWriter, 
And it is my delight 
to patter on it gailY 
Annd write, and write! and write$ 
It aidss mE in my laborss9 
When I?m in WorkiNG vein# 
It makeS a GREat improvEment% - 
i write sO veRY pLain. 


It oPerate so sw!Ft!Y$# 
that when yOu find you”re stUCK 
and CannoT fiNd the lett4er 
Just6jab—and trUst to luck6$) 
It#s Easy—veRY eASy 
to opeRATe it then ;-#%O 
Now where on earth’s that colon? 
Give me my ink and pen. 





—W. V. 





The darkest day in any man’s earthly 
career is that wherein he first fancies 
that there is some easier way of gaining 
a dollar than by squarely earning it. 
. . . Hehas lost the clew to his way 
through this mortal labyrinth, and must 
henceforth wander as chance may dic- 
tate—Horace Greeley. 

* * * 


Small notes and speed are friends. 
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Why I Devoted the Best Part of My Life to Shorthand 


An Interesting Series of Letters in the “ Phonographic World ” 


HE Phonographic World and Com- 

mercial School Review recently 
asked “the four still surviving shorthand 
authors whose impress has been left in 
a marked degree upon the shorthand his- 
tory of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies” to write a “personal, pen-writ- 
ten letter” upon “Why I devoted the 
best part of my life to the propagation 
of shorthand.” 


The September number of the World 
contained the first of the letters as a 
frontispiece. It was in the handwriting 
of Mr. Benn Pitman, “the oldest living 
exponent of our art (and probably the 
oldest shorthand writer in the world), 
being now in his eighty-eighth year.” 
Mr. Pitman’s letter was as follows: 


Dear Mr. Miner: 

To your request “Why I devoted the best part 
of my life to the propagation of Shorthand,” I 
reply, my life’s devotion to the promulgation 
of Phonography and the Phonetic Reform was 
probably due to an accident. After spending 
between four and five years in the family of my 
brother Isaac, first as a pupil in his academy, 
and then as his assistant—1835-1840—during 
which time Phonography was developed, I re- 
solved to become an architect and join my 
brother Jacob, who had settled in Adelaide, 
South Australia, as a builder. While I was 
serving my apprenticeship under Mr. Lewis, the 
City Architect of Bath, and while living with 
my brother Isaac, my brother Joseph began to 
teach Phonography publicly; but when in the 
city of Derby, falling sick, he sent an earnest 
appeal to me to join him and continue his 
classes. Isaac urged me to go; I did so. After 
remaining a little more than a year, I became 
a lecturer and teacher of Phonography on my 
own account, and for ten years I earned a living, 
by the hardest kind of work, lecturing and 
teaching in the principal cities and towns of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Towards the 
close of 1852, at the earnest wish of Isaac, I 
came to this country, lectured and taught in 
Philadelphia for six months; then came west; 
settled in Cincinnati, and established the Phono- 
graphic Institute, of which I am still president. 

Sincerely yours, 
Benn Pitman. 


This was followed in the October is- 
sue by a letter from Mr. Jesse George 
Cross, author of “Eclectic Shorthand,” 
written 


from Monrovia, California, 


where Mr. Cross now resides. This let- 
ter is very interesting, and, as the World 
says, it “shows remarkable control of 
the nerves and hand for a man of his 
age,” Mr. Cross being now in his sev- 
enty-fourth year. The letter is as fol- 


lows: 


Dear Mr. Miner: 

Your recent letter was so courteously phrased 
that had it contained unlimited requests, I should 
map out my future to comply. 

“Why I devoted the best part of my life to the 
propagation of shorthand’—To propagate is to 
generate and disseminate. I have from my first 
knowledge of the art been so impressed by its 
value to man, that an inexplicable influence 
seemed to draw me on, if possible, to discover 
a more facile, more definite and a briefer gener- 
al method of shorthand expression. Such the 
paucity of the means employed—the straight 
line and the curve—to do the vast work, that 
it is a life-long study. To provide for the 
writing of the hundreds of thousands of English 
words, composed of hundreds of thousands of 
syllables, by the straight line and the curve so 
combined as always to follow the direction of 
least resistance, so appointed and modified as 
definitely to express in logical and naturel se- 
quence, in the briefest possible way, the syllables 
and words, by which, one familiar with, may ex- 
press with the pen on paper, the thoughts, the 
very words of a fluent speaker, seems a worthy 
object of even life-long effort. 

Yours for the cause, 
J. G. Cross. 


The frontispiece of the November 
number was a letter from Mr. William 
Wesley Osgoodby, author of the “Os- 
goodby” system, who was described as 
“one of the most important improvers 
of American Phonography, after fifty- 
four years of active stenographic report- 
ing, now soon to retire, aged seventy- 


five years.” Mr. Osgoodby wrote: 


Dear Mr. Miner: 

I learned shorthand while in school, begin- 
ning when I was about fourteen years of age. I 
made no practical use of it, however, until the 
year 1856, but from that time to the fall of 
1859 I was engaged in newspaper and legislative 
reporting and occasional work in court. In the 
fall of 1859 I was admitted to the bar and be- 
gan law practice early in 1860. When the em- 
ployment of stenographers was authorized in this 
state, I was appointed for the seventh district, 
and soon after, for the sixth district. I did not 
then intend to make this my life work, but in- 
tended to resume law practice; but I had gotten 
in the rut and have continued in it to the pres- 
ent time. 
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I have found great pleasure in my work, and 
look back upon the past fifty years with entire 
satisfaction. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. W. Osgoodby. 


In the December issue the series was 
closed with a letter from John Robert 
Gregg, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Miner: 

You ask me “Why I devoted the best part of 
my life to the propagation of shorthand.” It 
was simply because, from the time I was ten 
years of age, shorthand systems were to me 
what puzzle pictures are to many boys to-day. 
I played with them, and worked at them, until 
shorthand, in one form or another, became an 
obsession. 

As a boy I loved shorthand for its own sake— 
for the pleasure I obtained from the study and 
practice of it; but as I grew older I became 
impressed with the conviction: that, in a simpli- 
fied and more scientific form, it could be made 
much more valuable to the world. This belief 
impelled me to make the advancement of short- 
hand a life work. 

That, briefly, is the answer to your question. 
Shorthand got me very early in life, it has had 
me ever since, and it will have my thoughts and 
efforts to the end. 

Cordially yours, 
John R. Gregg. 


As the article accompaning the fron- 
tispiece of may be of special interest to 
the readers of this magazine, we reprint 
it herewith: 

“The name which heads this article 
| John Robert Gregg] has come to be 
synonymous with shorthand in_ this 
country, and the Gregg system is now 
being taught in more schools than is any 
other method. 

“To the hundreds of business and 
school men and women, too, who know 
him personally, the name ‘John Robert 
Gregg’ has also become synonymous with 
enterprise, upright methods and honor- 
able business dealing, and furthermore, 
with every one who has ever met him, 
in schoolroom, in business office, or in 
convention hall, Mr. Gregg has proven 
personally popular. 

“To a far greater degree than has been 
the case with any one of the other three 
gentlemen who have preceded him in this 
series, has Mr. Gregg ‘left his personal 


impress upon the shorthand history of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.’ 
And, in fact, since he first came to this 
country in 1893 (sixteen years ago) Mr. 
Gregg’s progress and advancement has 
been continually forward until to-day, 
when he is now probably selling more 
books pertaining to amanuensis educa- 
tion than any other like publisher in 
America, and is issuing the largest and 
most widely-circulated shorthand maga- 
zine which is devoted to a single system. 
His shorthand and typewriting and gen- 
eral commercial books are known and 
used in more than fifteen hundred 
schools, universities and colleges in this 
country alone, and are of recent years 
also gaining a strong foothold in several 
of the more important foreign countries, 
such as England, Cuba, Australia, New 
Zealand, etc. 

“Mr. Gregg, notwithstanding the un- 
usual success which he has achieved, is 
still a comparatively young man, being 
in his forty-second year, and should yet 
have a long life for continued success 
before him. He is head and front of 
the Gregg Publishing Company (individ- 
ually owning all of the stock of that in- 
corporation excepting two shares which 
are required by law to be held by other 
persons), which business occupies almost 
all of an entire floor at 151 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. The remaining part 
of this floor and the whole of another 
floor in the same building are occupied 
by the Gregg School, with a large fac- 
ulty of teachers, which has a yearly at- 
tendance of more than one thousand 
pupils. 

“About a year and a half ago Mr. 
Gregg also established his eastern office 
at 1123 Broadway, New York City, 
where he occupies an elegant suite of 
offices and maintains a large force of 
office employees. 
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“The letter received from him for this 
series, and which forms our frontispiece 
in this number of the World, is charac- 
teristic of the man and of the earnest stu- 
dent and determined worker he has been 
his life through. This letter will ex- 
plain itself and will be read with in- 
terest by every person into whose hands 
this magazine may come, without respect 
to shorthand creed or affiliation, for it 
presents a chapter of his life which af- 
fords at once a clear glimpse into the per- 
sonality of the man himself—who has 


already accomplished so much in the 
shorthand field. 

“This closes this series—and in closing 
it we will wish for Mr. Gregg what we 
have already wished for the other three 
gentlemen who have here preceded him 
(Messrs. Benn Pitman, Jesse George 
Cross and William Wesley Osgoodby )— 
continued long life, the enjoyment of the 
best of health and the greatest happi- 
ness, and an ever-increasing success and 
prosperity in all of his undertakings— 
as author, as publisher, and as_ public 
teacher and benefactor.” 





Stenographers’ and Typists’ Associations 
By Kittie Van Bodegraven, President of the Chicago Association 


VER a year ago there was formed in 
the city of Chicago an organization 
known as the Stenographers’ and Typ- 
ists’ Association of Chicago, composed of 
commercial stenographers and typewriter 
operators. Its membership has grown 
steadily since its formation, and there 
is every indication that this association 
will develop into a strong, militant body 
with the power to greatly benefit its 
members. 

The objects of the association are to 
raise the standard of wages, reduce the 
hours of labor, improve the working con- 
ditions, secure positions for its unem- 
ployed members—in other words, to raise 
the economic, intellectual, moral and so- 
cial status of its members. 

To those who are not experienced in 
organization work and who do not real- 
ize the benefits to be derived through or- 
ganization, the idea of a union composed 
of stenographers and typewriter opera- 
tors may seem ridiculous. But the same 


idea prevailed among workers of all 
crafts at one time or another, and yet 


those same workers, after organizing and 
learning for themselves all the advan- 
tages to be gained through organization, 
would not for one moment consider the 
idea of severing their connection with the 
union of their craft. They have learned 
that the day of individual effort is past 
and that it is only through organized, co- 
operative effort that a decent standard of 
life can be maintained. The National 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association will 
bear me out in this statement, I believe, 
as they have an organization which has 
enabled them to secure not only a high 
standard of wages, but also legislation 
favorable to their interests. There is 
no reason in the world why an organiza- 
tion of commercial stenographers should 
not be able to do the same thing. 

It is the general sentiment that the 
stenographer deserves the treatment that 
he or she receives. In other words, if a 
stenographer receives high wages it is 
because he or she is more efficient than 
others, and, on the other hand, if low 
wages are received it is because he or she 
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is incompetent. The fact that people are 
under the impression that these ideas are 
correct, however, does not make them so. 
Low wages do not invariably, nor even 
usually, indicate incompetency, nor do 
high wages indicate competency. For 
instance, hundreds of thoroughly compe- 
tent stenographers are to-day employed 
by such large firms as Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., and Hib- 
bard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., at salaries 
that range all the way from $5.00 to 
$12.00 per week. 

In nine cases out of ten firms employ- 
ing stenographers or typewriter operators 
do not inquire regarding your ability, 
years of experience, etc., with the expec- 
tation of remunerating you accordingly. 
Even after you have worked for them 
for some time they will not broach the 
subject of an increase if you are ever 
so competent; you must do that at the 
risk of losing your position. They will 


pay you what they can “afford,” not what 
you earn! 

Many crafts of skilled workers are re- 
ceiving a meager wage for their labor 
simply because they have no organized ~ 
power of resistance. We are living in an 
age when all must organize in self-de- 
fense, and the stenographers and type- 
writer operators are no exception to this 
rule. Many stenographers—women espe- 
cially—will scorn the idea of such an or- 
ganization, and yet the day will come 
when they will be only too glad to come 
under its protecting wing. 

I appeal not only to the stenographers 
and typists of the city of Chicago, but to 
those of other cities as well, and urge 
them to join the local organization, if 
such organization exists; and where it 
does not exist, to start one. Miss Mabel 
Dopson, secretary of the Chicago associa- 
tion, 92 La Salle St., will gladly furnish 
any information desired. 





My Experience of “What the Business Man Expects” 


A Letter From “An Enthusiast ” 


WAS immensely interested in the arti- 
| by Mr. Holmes in the summer 
numbers of the Gregg Writer. To most 
of his statements I heartily subscribed, 
and while he may have demanded more 
than some men, | think he has some 
mighty good ideas. Now comes Mr. 
Tyner’s letter in the November number, 
which is both amusing and interesting. 

As a teacher of typewriting for one 
year in the X— Business School, I talked 
with quite a number of prospective em- 
ployers, with pupils who had failed to 
“hold down their jobs,” and with pupils 
who had been substituting and meeting, 
in some cases, with rather novel experi- 
ences. I also had brief personal experi- 
ences in offices both when a student and 


while teaching, and my impressions are 
still rather vivid. 

I have never formed the “mathematics 
habit,” and therefore my first assignment 
to balance the books at a grocery store 
was in the nature of a “stump.” I did 
the work satisfactorily, however, the 
owner of the store telling me that he 
wanted me to get the thing right if it took 
three days. 

Another time I went into an insurance 
office where the gentleman informed me 
that he wanted some one who would be 
quick, quick. As he did not seem to want 
much else, there is a future for some one 
in that office. A lumber dealer who has 
the reputation of being difficult to work 
for, I found most courteous when I con- 
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sulted him in regard to one of my pupils. 
He said: “She must spell. She must 
know whether she does spell correctly or 
not. I said to Miss G— ‘Is that word 
spelled right?’ She replied, ‘I think so.’ 
I give a new girl careful directions. I 
give her forms of letters previously writ- 
ten, invoices, etc. She must be able to 
duplicate these from the dictated mate- 
rial. She must meet people right. Then 
I sometimes go away for a week. I want 
her to carry on the work just as if I were 
here myself.” To my mind that is not 
much to ask. 

My present employer, a college pro- 
fessor, said to me one day when I had 
hustled something through with more 
rhyme than reason: “Now, Miss E—, 
when I strike a thing like this, I am ‘up 
against it.’ I might figure out what you 
meant to write, but I don’t want to do it. 
There is absolutely no premium in this 
place on time, but there is a great big pre- 
mium on accuracy.” I had my lesson, 
and you may be sure that now, if it 
means brain-racking repetition or hours 
of slow work, things are done right. 

When I came here, he told me the chief 
thing he needed just then was a house- 
keeper. For three days then, and a whole 
week later on in the term, I spent every 
minute dusting books; rearranging the 
bookcases, which were in terrible disor- 
der; going through letter files, closet 
drawers, piles of papers, pamphlets, etc., 
for the purpose of knowing what was in 
the place and disposing of every last be- 
longing to the best advantage. Some peo- 
ple I know would think that hardly a ste- 
nographer’s duty. I am sent on all kinds 
of errands; I frequently spend hours in 
the library hunting for some one little 
fact. So far I have never questioned 
whether I was hired for that or not. The 
larger aspects of service make it rather 


hard to see unimportant details. Some 
weeks I am taking dictation nearly all the 
week; again I have only two afternoons 
of three hours each. We begin slowly, 
but by the end of twenty or thirty min- 
utes I am writing at the top of my speed, 
which is not less than 100 words per 
minute; I rather imagine it considerably 
exceeds that sometimes. When tran- 
scribing letters, articles, or reports I am 
trusted to smooth all rough places, make 
the verbs agree, eliminate unnecessary 
“ands,” and turn out as finished a piece 
of work as I possibly can. 

Then may I not say that, from my own 
experience, the four chief qualities given 
in Mr. Holmes’ address are indispensable 
for the stenographer—ability, accuracy, 
a fair degree of speed, and absolute loy- 
alty; the last including a willingness to 
do whatever will be of the most service 
to your employer. 

Mr. Tyner’s objections to Mr. Holmes’ 
vigorous language were perhaps fair, but 
amused me “most dreadfully.” I hear 
plenty of it in my office, although it has 
never been directed at me.’ If any read- 
ers of the Gregg Writer never heard 
those expressions before they saw them 
in those articles, their use there may 
serve to save them the dreadful shock of 
hearing such things for the first time 
when they go out to work. 

I do think that too many teachers 
put the emphasis upon speed, speed, 
speed, rather than upon accurate, pains- 
taking work and a foundation of broad 
knowledge and culture. Out of my own 
experience and that of those whom I 
have known and watched, I am quite 
certain that perseverance brings speed 
and that it can come in no other way. 

My advice to prospective stenogra- 
phers is to learn all they can, do what- 
ever they can, and keep moving up. 
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Hints avd Helps 
or the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 





The Sentence Contest 

E were highly gratified to receive a 

number of ‘splendidly prepared pa- 
pers embodying the suggestion made in 
this department last December with re- 
gard to constructing original exercises 
containing the words in the Vocabulary. 
l‘rom personal experience in preparing 
lesson drills of this character, we know 
just how much of a task that suggestion 
involved, and for that reason appreciate 
fully the response which was made to it 
by our readers. But we know, too, just 
how much of enjoyment and interest 
and fascination that kind of work offers, 
and understand thoroughly why almost 
every one of the accompanying letters 
expressed some such sentiment as this, 
quoted from one of them: 

“T sincerely hope that these exercises 
may receive your favorable considera- 
tion, but, in any event, I have enjoyed 
preparing them and feel that, prize or no 
prize, I already have my reward in the 
added familiarity I have gained with 
these important words—not only with 
their shorthand symbols, but with their 
precise meanings when used in a sen- 
tence. I was surprised to find how often 
I had to look up the exact definition in 
the dictionary before venturing on some 
of the combinations which my imagina- 
tion suggested !”’ 

The paper to which we have adjudged 
first place is that of Miss Grace Baldwin, 
Seattle, Wash., which is printed complete 
in this number. The sentences are un- 


usually well constructed from the stand- 
point of English, and include so many 
other good words outside of the Vocab- 
ulary that they afford exceptionally 
valuable material for general dictation 
drills. In consideration of the time and 
effort spent in preparing this paper, we 
are awarding Miss Baldwin a year’s com- 
plimentary subscription to the magazine 
in addition to the book originally offered 
as the prize. 

Miss Lucy Benson of Kyle, Texas, 
submits the next best paper, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of which is the 
ingeniously compact nature of the sen- 
tences. lor instance, in one sentence 
of fourteen words, nine are from the 
Vocabulary. Miss Benson has her choice 
of either the Phrase Book or “Ease in 
Conversation,” as stated in the original 
announcement of the contest. Her paper 
will be published in two or three months. 

Three other readers contributed such 
creditable papers that we are sending 
each of them a Gregg Emblem as a slight 
recognition of their good work; these 
readers are Miss Eunice F. Goddard, 
Auburn, Me.; Mr. Albert Johnson, War- 
ren, Minn., and Miss Goldie Henkins, 
Pentress, W. Va. The plan which Mr. 
Benson adopted in arranging his exer- 
cises was to use all the words in the 
respective columns in one sentence. Nat- 
urally this gave rise to some rather in- 
volved constructions and many ingenious 
combinations of ideas. One of the best 
of his paragraphs is the following, which 
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takes in all the words in the first column 
on page 157: 

The revolution was responsible for our free- 
dom, but the situation that followed was both 
serious and singular, for scarce had we secured 
our liberty when the resignation of all employed 
men became requisite, in accordance with the 
rules and regulations, although there were those 
who really refused to obey the requirement and 
resorted to impossible requests. 


Miss Baldwin's exercises follow here- 
Note the clever way in which she 
has combined from the other 
pages with the words in the particular 


with. 
words 


page under consideration. 


Page 153 


Any one of average intellect would seek to 
avoid the cancellation of such a contract. 

He is frequently absent, and his absolute re- 
fusal to admit that no one can accomplish much 
who is not capable of giving close attention to 
accuracy, is ridiculous. 

We have abundant proof that he made affidavit 
to an untruth while traveling through America. 

He drove his auto across the road, behind the 
house armsong the trees, and made his appearance 
on another street, stopping beside the church, 
where he was impressed with the beauty of the 
shaded roadway which formed the southern 
boundary of the old estate. 

I have his address and will answer his ques- 
tions in full, and advise him to make applica- 
tion before the assembly sends in its annual re- 
port, stating the amount of salary he expects to 





receive, calling attention to his former career 
as an architect, and requesting permission to 


appear before the assembly in person. 

Would it not be better to first calculate the 
cost of such a cargo, as per their Catalogue No. 
49, before assuring yourself that it would be 
a benefit to you to cancel the original order? 

You may not behold the results of your benev- 
olent deed, but future generations will “call you 
blessed,” and look upon you as the author of 
a great and noble work for mankind. 

He spoke in such an authoritative manner that 
we could not fail to arrive at the aforementioned 
conclusion; and need but casually note the fact 
for your accommodation, as you fully understand 
the situation. 

They advertise that the alphabet of the new 
shorthand method is not difficult, and we are 
bound to give credence to their advertisement, 
since they are absolutely reliable and agree to 
furnish their certificate to all graduates. 

She cannot accustom herself to wearing any 
except the jewels which belong to the family col- 
lection; and will engage another attorney to take 
charge of the case, hoping to win the suit and 
thus obtain possession of them. 


Page 154 


After the cessation of the epidemic among the 
children, an eminent citizen and several members 
of the clergy proceeded to discuss with energy 
the danger that might develop from the curious 
custom which, it was evident, had caused the 


disease that had threatened to demoralize the 
community to a marked degree and destroy the 
comfort of its citizens. 

We hope that England may co-operate with us 
in an effort to develop the territory, so that 
we may share in the enormous profits which all 
interested will derive from the cultivation of this 
desirable country; and we shall make constant 
effort to induce all members of congress— 
whether democratic in principle or not—to en- 
dorse this action, for we feel that any other 
course will prove a distinct disadvantage to all 
and a great disappointment to us. Past experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the benefits will be 
in no way disproportionate to our expectations. 

We have reached the conclusion that the col- 
lateral offered in connection with this invest- 
ment is enough to entitle the company to make 
the venture; and though we do not wish to ap- 
pear to dictate any action, yet we think it ex- 
pedient to invest in this way. 

The congregation failed to discover any con- 
spicuous defects in his doctrine, etc., and in con- 
sequence decided to engage his services, although 
they thought the salary required was exorbitant. 

The defendant declared that it was difficult to 
express in words the degenerate methods em- 
ployed by plaintiff—that he believed him to have 
become so hardened that it had become difficult 
for him to distinguish between right and wrong; 
at least, he could think of nothing else that 
might prove something of an extenuation of such 
conduct. 





Page 155 


The financial failure of Mr. A., resulting from 
an effort to corner flour, a full account of which 
is herewith enclosed, removed from local busi- 
ness circles a figure long familiar in this city; 
and likewise proved a great misfortune to many, 
in that it was the cause of much litigation, as 
hereinafter explained, and it is a sad thing, in- 
deed, for one hitherto accustomed to every lux- 
ury and so loyal to his friends as Mr. A. has 
ever been. He has made frequent efforts to ful- 
fill his promises and make good his guarantee of 
the security of investments through his house; 
and this fact establishes his innocence of any 
intentional wrong towards any one. 

He was called upon to speak extempore at the 
headquarters of the Chamber of Commerce and 
took occasion to express his gratitude to the gen- 
eral public, in language by no means incoherent, 
for their loyal support in his effort to maintain 
the institution, and for their praise of his method 
of conducting its business. The speech was full 
of logic and received instantaneous and hearty 
applause from those present; and the editor of 
a well-known magazine and journal of education 
immediately requested him to contribute an arti- 
cle to his publication, saying that he was in 
search of just such material—manuscripts writ- 
ten in clear, concise language, free from cynicism 
and ignorance, which could be read with under- 
standing and profit by future generations as well 
as the present. 

He is well known in the educational world as 
being the first to institute an inquiry concern- 
ing the genuineness of certain old manuscripts 
which were written in a peculiar hieroglyphic and 
which were purported to be many hundred years 
old. He is likewise said to be a brilliant scholar 
and linguist, though of somewhat melancholy dis- 
position; and it is incomprehensible to us that 
the college should have accepted his resigna- 
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tion, since he is certainly indispensable to its 
prestige. 

Since the case must be tried within his juris- 
diction, and since he is interested not only in 
the manufacture of the article but in the fac- 
tory which produces it, it will be necessary that 
he exchange with some judge who is quite inde- 
pendent of any connection with the case—indeed, 
we believe that he would intend and expect to 
follow this course of action. 

According to my own memorandum made at 
the time and the several memoranda of certain 
officers of the company, the note reaches matur- 
ity Dec. 1, 1911. As we have previously ex- 
plained, the valuation of these properties is 
based, not so much upon the buildings thereon, 
as on their juxtaposition to plots of ground 
whose value is established and whose future is 
beyond question. 


Page 156 
In our opinion, you will be making a grave 
mistake, from a pecuniary standpoint, if you 


persist in placing that property subject to mort- 
gage. Such a policy cannot be practical; and it 
is obvious to any who were in a position to 
observe the methods which your successful pre- 
decessor employed, that he would have consid- 
ered that such a practice could lead but to pov- 
erty. We realize that in speaking thus without 
moderation we are taking advantage of the priv- 
ilege which the peculiar personal interest we 
have ever taken in each other gives us; and we 
rejoice that we have this privilege, as otherwise 
the exercise of ordinary good breeding would 
oblige us to refrain from intruding upon your 
private operations, even though we knew that, 
by advising you, we might prompt you to pro- 
ceed in a more moderate manner than has 
marked your previous proceedings—which, you 
will perhaps pardon us for saying, we consider 
entirely out of proportion to the exigencies of 
the situation. 

Mr. W. is very punctual in the presentation of 
his check at the end of each month, although 
occasional neglect upon his part would be ex- 
cusable since his original agreement with us calls 
for payments by the quarter; and his duties in 
the organization for which he labors are numer- 
ous and occupy all his time from eight o’clock 
in the morning until late at night. The presi- 
dent of the association has frequently endeav- 
ored to prevail upon him to take a rest, as all 
feel that no mortal can endure the strain to 
which he is subjected. If all business men were 
as prompt in discharging monetary obligations 
as he, a number of business failures would never 
occur; but few are thus obedient to convictions 
of duty along these lines. 

The plaintiff declared that the defendant was 
a passenger in his car and refused to occupy the 
one compartment vacant, making the ridiculous 
statement that the backs of the chairs were too 
perpendicular for comfort, and demanding that 
the plaintiff prepare other accommodations. He 
disturbed other travelers by loudly declaring that 
he was a patriot, and accusing others of a lack 
of patriotic spirit, maintaining that patriotism 
was on the decline in our country, and threaten- 
ing to withdraw his patronage from the road. 
Such conduct was unbearable, and led many to 
believe that he was either insane or had been 
drinking a large quantity of liquor. 


Page 157 


We wonder if you really realize that your 
persistence in demanding that your resignation 
take immediate effect will strike the institution 
a serious blow which will affect the success of 
every student there—many of whom are obliged 
to struggle against heavy odds to raise sufficient 
funds to pay the tuition required, and who are 
trustworthy, steady in their habits, willing to 
devote every available hour to study; in fact, 
as earnest workers as can be found anywhere in 
the universe. We cannot believe that, had you 
fully understood the full significance of your act, 
you would have been one to refuse to grant the 
request of the board to wait the requisite time to 
enable them to secure a good, responsible man 
who is fitted to act as your successor. 

The strained relations existing between you 
and the board are unavoidable now, but we 
would suggest that you redeem yourself by re- 
considering the matter; for we know you to be 
one who has ever been ready to reward virtue 
and conscientious effort, rather than to do aught 
to thwart those who are making every personal 
effort towards a successful business life. We 
hope to hear that, at the meeting which will be 
held soon after your receipt of this letter, you 
withdrew your refusal to allow the board the 
time which they request before accepting your 
resignation, as any other course adopted by you 
would seem singular, indeed, and arouse wide- 
spread criticism—especially since there seems to 
be nothing which could warrant you in refusing 
this altogether reasonable request. 

According to the testimony, he, as an advocate 
of socialism, was heard to remark that he 
deemed it better to resort to revolution even 
though it destroyed the union, rather than sub- 
mit to the sort of treatment to which his class 
was subjected. His was ever a “rule or ruin” 
disposition, so that such words uttered by him 
do not seem strange, though their effect upon 
the thousand or more who listened to him does 
not tend to improve the situation; and we may 
be thankful if it does not incite the Socialists of 
that vicinity to some sort of demonstration that 
will tend to destroy any tranquil relations which 
may now exist between the opposing parties, and 
cause a vulgar and deplorable controversy which, 
as it gains in importance through successive 
years, will develop into a serious social problem. 

Scarce an hour had passed, when he returned 
and called our attention to the requirement that 
all buildings erected upon the various lots were 
to be of a certain set valuation and not of too 
great variety as to style of architecture. 

His speech was a generous and touching testi- 
monial to the volunteer who gave his life for his 
country. 





We want a “finger-tip knowledge” of 
shorthand. Do know what that 
It means such a perfect famil- 


you 
means ? 
iarity with the principles that when words 
and phrases are uttered the correct short- 
hand forms will occur instantly to the 
mind and “drop from the fingers with- 
out conscious effort.” 
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Keys to Supplementary Lesson Drills 


(See plates in February issue.) 


Exercise on Lesson IX 


Elaborate, fraudulent, emancipate, 
asbestos, thermometer, attribute, eclectic, anni- 
versary, calendar, vernacular, germinate, vocif- 
erous, gymnasium, scabbard, guitar, Fahrenheit, 
flirt, wager, surname, Gertrude, catarrh, absurd, 
blurt, gorgeous, wharf, architect, adjudge, ad- 
miral, alabaster, they admired, succinct. 

SENTENCES: From the synopsis of courses I 
have ascertained that advanced geometry is part 
of the curriculum of Barnard University. Irma 
Arnold and my younger sister intend to study the 
pyramids of Egypt. The German cashier asserts 
that there is certain to be a large margin. He 
will guarantee a surplus. 


Worps: 


Exercise on Lesson X 


Worps: Abeyance, acquiescence, chariot, bay- 
onet, assiduity, descend, nuisance, carbuncle, 
affront, clumsy, redound, befall, accuracy, cam- 
brie, allopathic, limpid, campaign, autopsy, ab- 
rupt, cataract, resolution, plush, grudge, crutch, 
ahoy, ahem, swift, swerve, longing, stockings, 
album, quorum, ugly, vitally, busily. 

SENTENCES: Through the bounty of Queen 
Charlotte, he was bequeathed an annuity of 
$5,000. It is announced that the new Steinway 
Building on Ridgway Street will cost about a 
million dollars. This swarthy son of the tropics 
is a skilled basket maker. Edwin recites twice 
daily with the amanuensis class at the Athe- 
naeum. 


Exercise on Lesson XI 


Worps: Afterclap, Almighty, orchestra, ulster, 
companion, accomplice, cognizance, count, con- 
note, consul, council, emporium, emphasis, im- 
petus, encyclopaedia, enfranchise, incredulous, 
unsound, extinct, exhaustive, forewarn, furlough, 
forever, outgoing, promise, perverse, subaltern, 
immature, compromise, unexampled, reconnoiter. 

SENTENCES: A compendium is a compact out- 
line of the essential formulas of any system or 
science. The outlaw outran his pursuers and 
escaped them altogether. We should discoun- 
tenance any further recognition of him, owing to 
his misconduct, which is perfectly inexcusable. 
The commanding officer was unaware of the im- 
pending siege. 


Exercise on Lesson XII 


Worps: Contralto, contravention, contrast, 
controller, constructive, controvert, counter- 
balance, extraneous, extermination, intercessor, 


intermediate, entertainer, instructor, retrench, re- 
‘ttrieving, restrictive, detractor, deterrent, deterio- 
rate, distributive, destructive, destroyed, elec- 
trolysis, electrode, electrology, electrical, electric- 
uninter- 


ally, alternately, ultraism, ultraviolet, 
mitting, unrestrained, unintelligible, reconstruc- 
tive. 


Can you not contrive to contra- 
dict that distressing story which is such a 
detriment to his character? Truth and fiction 
were so interwoven that it was extremely diffi- 
cult to determine what were the real facts of the 
The specimen electrotypes which this firm 


SENTENCES: 


case. 


is distributing for the purpose of introducing 
their work are certainly fine. 


Exercise on Lesson XIII 


Worps: Aggressive, aggregated, antelope, cen- 
terpiece, centric, declamation, declined, hydrol- 
ogy, hydrophobic, Magna Charta, magnetic, Mc- 
Carthy, Macauley, multiplicand, multimillionaire, 
overconfident, overrule, underneath, undercur- 
rent, postpone, parachute, parabola, poster, post- 
haste, self-sufficient, circus, circumstantial,. sup- 
porter, superintendent, shorten, shipping, sus- 
pended, transmitter, transcendent, self-restraint, 
comparison. 

SENTENCES: Mr. MacCormac has under con- 
sideration a magnificent scheme for circum- 
navigating the globe. The undersigned will un- 
dertake to overcome the antipathy which we 
understand to exist between our transportation 
manager and your Mr. McCurdy. The unparal- 
leled circulation which this magazine has de- 
veloped must be gratifying to our readers. 


Exercise on Lesson XIV 


Worps: Traceable, trouble, unaccountable, 
excitable, inimitable, tangible, insupportable, de- 
batable, illimitable, tuneful, soulful, regretful, 
camphor, blameless, wireless, painless, sediment, 
atonement, ligament, instructiveness, fullness, 
littleness, transpose, superimpose, indisposition, 
herself, relation, completion, procession, deficient, 
outward, 

SENTENCES: The usual assessment is payable 
soon. A deposition of the bashful witness was 
taken, but because of its incompleteness it is al- 
most worthless. His sadness put an end to our 
heedless and reckless amusement. Fearlessness 
of action and thoughtfulness for others are noble 


traits. Edward proposed it. 
Exercise on Lesson XV 
Worps: Underling, leavings, tidings, amaz- 


ingly, Arlington, Framingham, unification, vilifi- 
cation, departmental, divinity, sublimity, lord- 
ship, copartnership, plausibility, comical, taber- 
nacle, oracle, vehicle, disparity, security, par- 
tiality, nativity, chirography, biographer, authen- 
tically, systematically, ejaculation, inoculate, 
modulated, caligraphy, geologist, authenticity, 
drastically. 

SENTENCES: The authorities stipulated abso- 
lute neutrality of opinion on all_political ques- 
tions. According to regulations, mimeographed 
extracts from Washington’s biography were dis- 
tributed for the edification of the class in ped- 
agogical science. A knowledge of phonetics and 
syllabification is an important qualification for 
the student of stenography to possess. These are 
highly artistic photographs. 


Exercise on Lesson XVI 


Worps: Firmly, subsistence, subtraction, sub- 
urban, subterranean, surpass, erasure, tonsure, 
pressure, assuming, cabbage, adage, pilgrimage, 
personage, heritage, acquires, deflect, genuflec- 
tion, bestain, attain, leather, gather, averse, 
traverse, ascribe, superscription, conscription, re- 
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sults, consultation, untrustworthy, gangway, 
commutation, erudition, dictation, citation. 

SENTENCES: The presumption is that it may 
require the passage of a restrictive measure to 
maintain an effective injunction. Another pe- 
tition for the election of a substitute will be cir- 
culated at our leisure. I would rather accept the 
affirmation of the detective than insist upon fur- 
ther inquiry. The teacher should insist upon 
much recitation, for it will result in substantial 
work. 


Review Drills 


Exercise on Lesson XVII 
(See plate in November issue.) 

PHRASES: According to law, in accordance 
with our, in the course of, so as to receive, within 
a week, I am of the opinion, night and day, day 
and night, difference of opinion, course of busi- 
ness, describe to the jury, what was said and 
done, for a considerable time, for a day or two, 
look into the matter, many of them, glad to find, 
we have to say, bill of sale, bill of exchange, bill 
of lading, what do you mean by that, what do 
you mean by saying, Assistant General Manager, 
bank note, board of trade, board of commission- 
ers, board of directors, chattel mortgage, Gregg 
system, Gregg Shorthand, member of Parliament, 
New York draft, United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, to a limited extent, to some ex- 
tent, to a large extent, as little as possible, as 
rapidly as possible, as well as possible, I always, 
on equal terms, oftener than. 

SENTENCES: Will you not be able to reach the 
city of Chicago in a few days via the Michigan 
Central? I shall not be able to ship your hard- 
ware this week on account of not receiving the 
price list which we need in preparing the bill. 
In reference to the matter of your policy, we 
would advise you to secure an indemnity policy 
in a week or two. Our representative will call 
on you in a few days to explain the advantages 
of both our tontine policy and our endowment 
policy. I wish to call your attention to the first- 
class manner in which this company has done 
the work. If it would suit your convenience, I 
could call to-morrow at either 10 a. m. or 3 p. m. 
Make remittance at your earliest convenience by 
bank draft on the city of Chicago. Let us hear 
from you soon. 





Exercise on Lesson XVIII 
(See plate in November issue.) 


Vorps: Sioux City, Council Bluffs, Pueblo, 
Cedar Rapids, Galesburg, Little Rock, Orange, 
tock Island, Spokane, Kalamazoo, Dubuque, 


Poughkeepsie, Davenport, Atlanta, Montgomery, 
syntax, convex, complex, perplex, borax, unac- 
ceptable, regretful, characterization, inconsider- 
ate, presentable, inconsiderable, testamentary, 
fixedness, illustrative, clearance, clientele, stead- 
ier, namely, acquaintances, homilies, arrests, 
consists, persons, madness, boldness, opium, bit- 
terly, gayly, freely, incantation, incandescent, 
cantata, kinship, declamation, $4.30. 

SENTENCES: Felix daily carried in his mind 
numberless resolutions for _ self-improvement 
which he would decline to impart to his com- 
panions and which in the end amounted only to 
unrealized dreams. The candidate declared him- 
self ready at all times to carry out every meas- 


ure which would promote the happiness of his 
followers. He reasserted his determination to 


retain their good-will by every means in his 
power. Missouri is in the central part of the 
United States, but west of the Mississippi. 


Payees should remit promptly. 


Exercise on Vocabulary 
(See plates in December issue.) 

The punctual appearance of the annual catalog 
of this institution is bound to be of material 
benefit to those who have volunteered their per- 
sonal services in securing a sufficient number of 
students to demonstrate the drawing power of 
moderate tuition charges. It is quite obvious 
that it would be absolutely to our disadvantage 
to advertise in any journal that maintains such 
an exorbitant and disproportionate schedule of 
rates. I could not sufficiently express the dis- 
appointment I felt on discovering that my pre- 
decessor had taken the unwarranted liberty of 
canceling the contract. It is my opinion that 
for all ordinary practical purposes this prepara- 
tion can searcely be equaled. The loyal patriots 
who struggled for our national independence in 
the American Revolution of 1776 were constant 
in their devotion through every misfortune and 
danger. This pamphlet, entitled “A Plea for a 
Universal Language,” is a presentation copy 
from the author. I could not refuse his request 
to endorse his application for such a desirable 
position. It is evident that the only satisfactory 
inethod of developing a high degree of speed is 
to have some one dictate to you frequently as 
fast as you are capable of writing with accuracy, 
and then practicing the same matter over 
and over again. Although the eminent attorney 
spoke extempore, he succeeded in holding the at- 
tention of the assembly to a really remarkable 
degree. There was abundant testimony to the 
guilt of the defendant. The distinguished Eng- 
lish physician, Dr. Willner, is to perform an 
operation which has hitherto been regarded as 
practically impossible to accomplish successfully. 
We cannot proceed further with the topic under 
discussion until the other members of the organ- 
ization arrive. Hundreds—yes, thousands—of 
children, living in absolute poverty and deprived 
of the comforts of life, are menaced by this fear- 
ful epidemic. The enormous circulation of this 
magazine is largely due to the loyalty and co- 
operation of its readers. His answers to our 
«questions were most incoherent, and, indeed, it 
was utterly impossible to believe in his inno- 
cence, 





In my judgment it would hardly be 
possible to transact business according 
to the rapid methods of the day without 
the valuable aid of the stenographer. 
Shorthand is one of the economics of 
the times, one of the shorter methods 
which have made it largely possible to 
transact the affairs of these days of 
astounding business development.— 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the 
lreasury. 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—VII 


From an article in Collier s 


(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife—VIII 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle. 1123 Broadway, 


Special Contest for Beginners 
E have been asked to give some 
matter for students who began 

their typewriting work in September and 
not yet reached the fifty words 
per minute class. That is a good sugges- 
tion. Just to make things still more in- 
teresting, we will give rewards as fol- 


who have 


lows: 

The one who sends in the best copy at 
the highest speed will be presented with 
a Gregg fountain pen; to the next ten 
best contestants a Gregg watch fob will 
be given. 

Now, here are the conditions: The 
matter to be used will be the first two 
hundred and fifty words of the “March 
Copy,” given in this number. Practice 
the matter as much as you like, and send 
in your best and fastest copy to reach us 
not later than the 5th of April. Just 
mark it “Students’ March Contest,” and 
be sure to give your name and address. 





The Tragedy of Errors 
In the recent typewriting contest at 
Stamford, Connecticut, the winner was 
penalized nearly 23 words per minute for 
In other words, she had a gross 


errors! 


"07" the X y ist 


ee eee oe 
$ 


New York, 
partment should be 


aay 
a hr 


all communications for 





this de- 


to whom 
addressed. 


speed 93 words per minute, but the 
deductions for errors brought the speed 
The other contestants 
ame ratio of errors 


down to 70.6 net. 
had practically the s 
as did the winner. 

If there is not a lesson on the impor- 
tance of accuracy in that fact it would be 
hard to draw one from any other source. 
To try to maintain a high speed at the 
expense of accuracy is simply to display 
poor judgment, because each error sub- 
tracts from the total not only the word 
in which it occurred, but four more cor- 
rect words! Had the winner of the cup 
reduced her speed to, say, 80 words per 
minute—a speed at which she could 
probably have written with but few er- 
rors—it is certain that her net speed 
would have been much greater. 

Absolute accuracy is the goal toward 
which every operator should strive. It is 
in reality the only basis for speed, since 
errors are penalized so strenuously. To 
the average operator the day’s output is 
regulated more by accuracy and contin- 
uous work than by great bursts of speed. 
That is a fact that should be kept in mind 
by the student who expects to become an 
efficient commercial stenographer. 
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The Copy for March Contest 


(This is the matter used in the Brown Trophy contest at Stamford, Conn., 


The material world gives abundant and 
constantly increasing evidence, that in 
every provision even for man’s lowest 
wants, there has been embodied and ex- 
pressed something for every mental and 
spiritual need. There is an eye to man’s 
highest good in the lowest things, a finer 
use in the coarsest service, and even dead, 
material forms become enriched and gain 
their highest value from the hint they 
give us of something better than them- 
selves. The stone and the plant point 
upward and prophesy of something bet- 
ter than earth and wood. 

Activity and change are universal laws 
of the Divine order. They are the meth- 
ods and the effects of the ever-acting 
Life, which, uncreated itself, is ever cre- 
ating and unfolding in new forms. No 
motion and no change is purposeless. 
Even the waves of the sea, which rise 
and fall and swing in ceaseless motion, 
are running on errands of love for hu- 
man use. The winds which seem so idle 
and lawless, blowing where they list, and 
roaming over land and sea, resting when 
they will, and stopping to play and sing 
with ieaf and falling stream, are doing 
His bidding, “who maketh the clouds His 
chariot,” and “who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind.” While He is the 
same, yesterday, to-day and forever, in 
His grand purposes of creating and bless- 
ing, He is constantly changing His meth- 
ods of accomplishing them, that there 
may be no stagnation in human life, and 
no bar to its endless advancement. 

Mountains play a most important part 
in working out these purposes of change, 
activity and growth. By the simple de- 
vice of raising some parts of the earth’s 
surface above the others, not only the 


Feb. 19, 1910.) 


earth itself becomes diversified, but 
change is introduced into every element 
and form of motion and existence. The 
earth would be uninhabitable if it were 
a perfectly smooth, round ball. There 
would be no flowing streams, no brooks 
leaping along their rocky beds; no high, 
no low, no variety of form and color and 
shadow. The earth would be a desert or 
a morass, a fit abode only for the levia- 
than and the creeping thing. The moun- 
tains must be lifted up from the waves 
of the deep and the dry land must ap- 
pear before the creation of higher forms 
of life can be effected. So it is in the 
progress of man. The creating forces 
of a new and higher nature must act 
upon him from within, lifting some 
thoughts and affections above the low 
level of a merely sensual life. 

Mountains arrest the great tidal waves 
of the atmosphere as they are sweeping 
onward in their uniform and mighty 
courses, and break them up, and change 
their direction, and send them on errands 
of loving service to quiet valley and 
sheltered homes, or hold them in reserve 
to fan the infant’s cheeks, or give a re- 
viving breath to waning life. 

Do not thoughts of a genuine spiritual 
nature serve the same use to the soul? 
Do they not arrest the great onsweeping 
currents of a merely natural life, change 
their direction, purify their nature, and 
send them on errands of kindness, to give 
strength to the weary, to comfort the 
sorrowful, and to strengthen and refresh 
fainting hearts? 

The mountains are the great reservoirs 
of water which is gathered from the air, 
and stored up in their vast cisterns to be 
dispersed in showers and _ perennial 
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streams for human use. The ocean and 
the mountain meet in invisible com- 
munion in the secret chambers of the 
air. The broad rivers are the outward 
sensuous way in which the ocean is fed, 
and its vast chambers are filled with 
water from the hills. But in living and 
reciprocal service every drop which runs 
through Nile, and Amazon and Missis- 
sippi was given to the mountains through 
the silent and invisible channels of the 
upper air. Every particle was raised on 
the wings and in the loving embrace of 
the angels of heat, sent forth by the sun 
on these errands of mercy. In these in- 
visible forms, amid the awful stillness of 
the upper air, the ocean gives its dower 
to the mountains, and sends its messages 
of love and cheer to man. 

Is there any more beautiful or striking 
type of the processes which are con- 
stantly going on in every man and 
woman in whose minds the mountains of 
a higher life have been raised above the 
level of a merely animal nature? The 
silent forces of heavenly affections brood 
over the abyss of earthly life and duty, 
and out of sooty toil, and the weary ebb 
and flow of daily labor; out of food, and 
clothing, the market and the shop, and 
the contracts of industrial, social, civil 
and domestic life, extract and sublimate 
their purer essences, and store them up 
in the vast and silent chambers of the 
soul, to dispense through speech and 
look, and silent beauty and generous 
deed, for the sustenance of the body, and 
the comfort of the soul, and the culture 
of those heavenly qualities which ally us 
to angels and the Lord. 

In these mountains of the soul, natural 
truths, contaminated by earthly impuri- 
ties, and impregnated with foreign sub- 
stances which vitiate and poison them, 
are purified and crystallized into lovely 


forms. As the snow comes out of the 
silent heavens pure as the heavens them- 
selves and falls tenderly to the earth, so 
come the truths we have learned from 
earth, and book and living voice, and 
sharp experience, which have been puri- 
fied by heavenly affections and lifted 
from the earth on their invisible wings. 
They come from the heavens; they 
come in heavenly forms, only infinitely 
more varied and beautiful than the crys- 
tals of snow; they come to beautify and 
enrich the soul on which they fall, not 
only in their reception, but still more 
largely in their communication to others. 
The mountains cool and purify the at- 
mosphere as it passes over or lies brood- 
ing over their vast fields of snow and ice. 
(997 words) 


Reporting on the Typewriter 

Mr. Leslie H. Coombes, the expert 
typewriter operator, greatly interested 
the Connecticut educators at their con- 
vention last month, by taking verbatim 
on the typewriter the speech of Mr. C. V. 
Oden. Good as Mr. Oden’s speech was, 
it was hard to tell which was receiving 
more attention—the speaker’s words or 
the skill of the young operator. 

Mr. Oden’s speech contained 1,492 
words, and Mr. Coombes succeeded in 
getting it down word for word with but 
fourteen misprinted letters—less_ than 
one per cent of errors! The time of the 
speech was not taken, but at two differ- 
ent points in it the speaker was timed for 
a minute and averaged from 90 to 92 
This is Mr. Coombes’ 
speech direct on 
the machine, performance is 
therefore all the more remarkable. As 
illustrating the ease with which he did it, 
practically all of the punctuation marks 
were inserted, and the report was a com- 
mercial piece of work in every respect. 


words a minute. 
first attempt to take a 


and his 
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Miss Fritz Tells How to Acquire Speed 
Miss Rose L. Fritz, the World's — selection of matter for practice and copy 
Champion typewriter operator, tells —lis narrowness naturally causing him 


World how she be- 
Any ambitious 


in the New York 
came the fastest typist. 
young operator will do well to listen to 
what Miss I’ritz, or Mr. Blaisdell, or Mr. 
Trefzger, has to say on the subject of 
typewriting. 

Miss Ilritz attributes extraordinary 
speed to two things—natural adaptability 
and intelligent practice, and her article 
indicates that she believes the latter fac- 
tor of far greater importance than the 
former. She says: “I can write at a 
speed very definitely approximating that 
|95 words per minute] without feeling 
any fatigue or sense of strain. If all 
typists would recognize the fact that it 
is just as easy to write rapidly as it is 
to write slowly, I believe that more of 
them would strive after greater speed.” 

Of course, no live teacher nowadays 
would think for a moment of teaching 
any other than the touch method, but 
often students question the possibility of 
succeeding with it; hence Miss Fritz’s 
next words are of deep significance: 

In the first place, I learned the touch system 
perfectly—so perfectly, in fact, that my fingers 
think for me. I see a word and I don’t think 
how it is spelled; my fingers are spelling it out 
for me after my mind has forgotten it and is 
reading the next word. 

I never think of looking at my keyboard or at 
what I am writing. If I make a mistake I know 
it as I am making it, sometimes before. That is, 


I know I am going to make a mistake, but I 
haven't time to stop myself. 


Typewriting teachers since time began 
have been calling that same old watch- 
word “Accuracy”—accuracy first, speed 
following naturally. Miss Fritz’s ob- 


servations are to the point: 

I think the first thing a young typist should 
learn is absolute accuracy. Speed will come of 
itself. Too often a beginner is so anxious to 
become a fast operator that he forces himself 
at the expense of accuracy. This is a fatal mis- 
take, beeause once that bad habit is acquired it 
is almost impossible to break it. 


Too often the student is narrow in his 


to select easy and simple matter. Miss 
I*ritz’s ideas are quite different: 

I think it is best to practice from all kinds of 
copy. For my part, I make use of newspaper 
stories more than anything else. Working over 
set exercises like “Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of their party,’’ has very 
little value. 

I do not use any mark to keep my place in my 
copy. Some operators make use of liners or 
other devices. I never lose my place, because 
I never take my eyes off the copy. I simply 
read along almost as rapidly as I should if I 
were not transcribing. 


In watching a typewriting contest one 
is struck by the different positions as- 
sumed by the operators. Miss Fritz’s 
position at the machine is worthy of 


serious consideration. 

I place my typewriter so that the lower bank 
of letters is on a level with my elbows. I al- 
Ways sit erect and move as I find it comfortable. 
This, I think, is merely a matter of comfort, 
for two of my nearest competitors sit in entirely 
different attitudes; one absolutely erect, not 
moving by a hair’s-breadth in an hour; the 
other all humped over his machine. Personally, 
I think a woman should always sit as nearly 
erect as possible to preserve her health and 
figure. 


l‘or perfection in typewriting the hand 
the finger muscles sup- 

ple and strong. ‘The fingers and hands 
be given some exercise to 
keep them in good form. Miss Fritz 
is a firm believer in this principle. She 


must be strong, 


should daily 


says: 

Strength in the hands and arms is the most 
valuable requisite one can possess. Exercises or 
housework which employ the muscles of the 
arms and hands are very valuable, and every 
typist should give some attention to this mat- 
ter. 

Miss’ Fritz’s 
should certainly be an 
to other young people in their efforts to 
attain high speed. 

“What man has done, man can do.” 
With “a little genius for the work, too 
much energy to shirk,” and giving Time 
a fair chance, there is nothing that may 
not be accomplished. 


success in her work 
encouragement 
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The Brown Trophy Contest 
Great interest centered in 
rown Trophy Typewriting Contest, held 
at the meeting of the Connecticut Busi- 
Stam- 


Eleven operators 


was the 


ness Educators’ Association, at 
ford, on February 19. 
had entered the contest, all of whom par- 
ticipated, with one exception—Miss Ethel 
I.. Innes, a student of the Merrill Busi- 
ness College at Stamford. Miss Innes, it 
was said, stood an excellent chance of 
winning the cup, but was taken ill the 
day before, and although she insisted on 
voing in anyway, her physician abso- 
lutely forbade her doing so. 

Miss Maude E. 
contest merely for practice, not being 
eligible for the prizes under the ruling. 


Linker entered the 


In point of net speed, however, she came 
a close second to Miss Eccles, who suc- 
ceeded in winning the cup for the second 


time. 

lollowing are the results of the con- 
test: 

NET 
TOTAL. ERRORS. SPEED. 
Ethel E. Eccles.......... 2,798 136 70.6 
Maude E. Linker........ 2,418 83 66.7 
Caroline Chureh......... 1,940 96 48.7 
Angus Nicolson.......... 2.0038 157 40.6 
Etta McGovern.........-. 1,476 §2 40.5 
May H. Howard......... 1,484 66 38.5 
Hazel M. Fitzpatrick... .. 1,658 109 37.1 
Katherine Niland........ 1,456 71 36.7 
Jennie Lennihan......... 1,906 222 26.7 


Mr. J. N. Kimball, of New York, who 


manages the Business Show contests, 
acted as judge and handled the contest 


with his usual success in such matters. 


Oil and the Repair Bill 
“Typewriters just seem to get con- 
trary,” I said to the vice-president, who 
was scowling over the monthly repair 
bill. “Sometimes I can scarcely make 
mine work at all, but the repair man 
comes in and fixes it in a minute.” 


“And charges us fiity cents,” finished 
the vice-president. 
The vice-president’s business formula 


was economy. It was a part of his 
duties to plug office leaks and, as he 
fingered the statement of the typewriter 
repair man, | could see that our depart- 
ment was due for a house-cleaning. 

1 was requested to keep a record of 
every repair and report at the end of 
two weeks. We girls were a_ shame- 
faced lot list to the 


vice-president, for twelve out of fifteen 


when | took my 
repairs had been necessitated because of 
lack of oil. A conference with the type- 
writer man resulted, 

“The majority of stenographers don't 
take proper care of the machines,” said 
the man. “They never oil the typewrit- 
er until it is bone dry and then they 
pour the oil the machine is 
worse than ever.” 


on, and 

This was a revelation to the vice-presi- 
dent, and he immediately asked the re- 
pair man to give the young women a 
talk on the care of a typewriter. They 
were shown the proper parts to oil, the 
correct way to put on a ribbon, how to 
clean the machine, what made the car- 
riage stick and jump. 

During the half-hour lesson the ste- 
nographers were encouraged to ask ques- 
tions, and they afterwards admitted that 
they had learned more about the me- 
chanical side of typewriters in that brief 
talk than they had picked up in years of 
actual operating. 

The next morning the vice-president 
issued an order that from 8:30 to 8:35 
every morning each operator should 
clean her typewriter, no matter how 
much work she had on hand, the com- 
pany supplying the absorbent dusters 
and oil. 

The repair man is pretty much of a 
stranger now.—‘‘M. P.” in System. 
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“Getting Up Speed” 
thw now and then some one 
writes us for advice as to the best 
methods of “getting up speed.” Some 
of the writers of these letters have be- 
come discouraged because they do not 
seem to be able to make any appreciable 
headway. With the “stopping 
point” is as low as eighty or ninety words 
a minute; with others it is one hundred 
and sixty, or more. There has been so 
much written upon the subject of speed 
in shorthand and how to obtain it (most 
of it merely saying practice in a thou- 
sand or more words), that usually we 
do not pay much attention to such let- 
ters from writers who state that they 
do not write upwards of one hundred 
and twenty words a minute. From those 
who say they are able to write above 
that speed, we first ask for some sample 
pages of notes actually taken from dic- 
tation, and it is on an examination of 
these notes that we base our advice and 
suggestions. 
While there are, of course, many in- 
dividual peculiarities, we have found in 
the specimens submitted from time to 


some 


time, certain characteristics common to 
the notes of most writers who find it 
difficult to increase their speed of writ- 
ing. These faults we may state briefly 
under five heads: 

1. Lack of thoroughness in their 
knowledge of the basic principles of the 
system ; 


2. Large, sprawling outlines ; 

3. Wide spacing between the forms; 

+. Failure to use the phrase-forms 
for common, everyday expressions; 
and sometimes, on the other hand, too 


much effort after long, involved phrase- 
forms ; 
5. Jerky or sluggish transition be- 


tween outlines. 


In an interview on the subject of 
typewriting which appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of this magazine, in answer 
to the question, “How will speed be in- 


creased,” Mr. H. Otis Blaisdell said: 
By the elimination of hesitancy. . 
The operator must study his own 


peculiarities—must make comparison of 
his methods with those of experts, and 
thus discover his own weaknesses. 
Having detected these weaknesses as af- 
fecting his speed or accuracy, he must 
overcome them by intelligent practice. It 
is merely a question of concentration— 
and eternal vigilance. It is 
much easier to acquire good habits in 
the first place than to overcome bad 
ones already fixed.” 

All of this applies as much to the at- 
tainment of speed in shorthand as it does 
to typewriting. Great skill in shorthand, 
typewriting, or any other art, comes 
largely from the elimination of all effort 
that does not count for something. Ap- 
plying this truth, then, to the foregoing 
classification of the faults that stand in 
the way of speed development, it will be 
evident that: 
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(1) A lack of thoroughness in the 
knowledge of the basic principles will 
lead to hesitancy in applying the word- 
building principles, which means loss 
of speed. 
(2 and 3) As large, sprawling out- 
lines occupy much space, the pen has 
to travel more than is necessary and 
the hand has to change oftener from 
line to line. This also applies to the 
wide spacing between outlines. 
(4) If the common phrase-forms are 
as familiar, and therefore written with 
the same ease, as the wordsigns or 
simple word-forms, there will be a 
great saving of time now lost in lift- 
ing the pen. On the other hand, 
hesitancy is also caused by straining 
after phrase-forms for long and in- 
volved phrases. 
(5) One of the most important ele- 
ments in the development of speed 
must be the attainment of facility in 
passing from the end of one outline 
to the beginning of the next. This is 
commonly lost sight of. Constant 
practice in shorthand penmanship 
with this thought in mind will help 
wonderfully. 

If you have difficulty in developing a 
substantial increase in speed after a rea- 
sonable amount of persistent practice, 
rest assured that there is a weakness 
somewhere. Study the above sugges- 
tions, find out where that weakness lies 
—and apply the remedy. 





“Why Make Excuses?” 


NDER the above title, the following 
article appeared in “The Budget” 
published by the Sadler-Rowe Company, 
Baltimore: 
“Some of the arguments put forth in 
support of Pitmanic systems of short- 
hand, as against all other systems, are 


amusing and occasionally pathetic. For 
instance, a recent writer expresses the 
opinion that he ‘cannnot understand why 
a beginner should experiment with sys- 
tems that have as yet not proved them- 
selves equal to the task of high-class re- 
porting when they have available a Pit- 
manic system.’ In the first place, let us 
inquire which of the non-Pitmanic sys- 
tems have not proved themselves equal 
to the task of high-class reporting. Ask 
any reporter of known ability and he 
will tell you with blushing modesty that 
reporters are born, not made; and that 
it is the man that makes the reporter, 
not the system; and that the notable ex- 
ponents of that art are men of unusual 
attainments who would have made good 
with any efficient system. Which are the 
inefficient systems? This gentleman does 
not tell us which is the efficient Pitmanic 
system, and that is important, because 
there are so many of them, all claimed 
by their authors, and by a great many 
teachers and reporters, to be better than 
any other Pitmanic system, or any sys- 
tem of shorthand whatsoever. 
“Another gentleman who warmly 
espouses the cause of Pitmanic short- 
hand, in a recent periodical asks the 
question, ‘When Pitmanic shorthand is 
the great success that it is for amanuen- 
sis work and the usual purposes of the 
office, why is it that young people will 
be found taking up other than the Pit- 
manic system?’ One would infer from 
this that none other than the Pitmanic 
is good for these purposes. Is it pos- 
sible that Gregg, New Rapid, Pernin, 
Cross, and all the other systems which 
are to-day used practically and success- 
fully by thousands of stenographers in 
all parts of the country, are not success- 
ful systems for general office work? A 
little investigation will show that Pit- 
manic shorthand has no monopoly of 
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use, even among high-grade stenogra- 
phers. We know of scores of court ste- 
nographers who use New Rapid and 
who say that it fully meets their require- 
ments. The same can doubtless be said 
of other non-Pitmanic systems. This 
‘holier-than-thou’ attitude on the part of 
the Pitmanic adherents exhibits a con- 
dition of sublime beatific egotism that is 
without parallel. When the Pitmanic 
adherents have first settled their own 
differences, then let them attack those 
who are of a different faith.” 


Enthusiasm 

ID you ever notice that the teachers 

who get the best and most lasting 
results are enthusiasts about the system 
they teach? It is perfectly natural that 
this should be so. The enthusiast mas- 
ters every feature of the system. Beau- 
tifully executed notes appeal to his artis- 
tic eye. He becomes engrossed in the 
executional side of it, and endeavors not 
only to improve his style of writing, but 
to perfect his execution. Difficulties sim- 
ply add zest to his work, and he thus 
solves easily problems that to the ordi- 
nary teacher would prove insuperable. 

Many teachers, even after years of 
teaching a system, often remain passively 
indifferent to its beauties. The intel- 
lectual stimulus that a practice of it gives 
is never enjoyed by them. They never 
really “know” the system, never get at 
the genius of it—which can only be 
reached by digging beneath the surface. 
They are much like the stenographer 
whose shorthand development ends with 
his first position. 

We met a teacher of this sort not long 
ago. He radiated about as much enthusi- 
asm as would the mummy of Ptolemy I. 
Shorthand had never meant anything 
more to him than a mere means to an 


end. Le taught the system he was teach- 
ing simply because it was thrust upon 
him. Was he getting results? Yes—of 
akind. But that is a tribute to the spirit 
of youth to “get there,” in spite of diffi- 
culties. 

So much for the teacher. 
advocacy of a system has a far-reaching 
effect upon the student. Teachers from 
time immemorial have recognized the 
value of getting students in a right atti- 
tude of mind toward a subject—and they 
have realized the power of suggestion. 


“se 


The strong 


The teacher who believes in his system 
is bound to create that same enthusiastic 
feeling among his students, and to get re- 
sults that would otherwise be impossible. 

We feel on this subject much as does 
Elbert Hubbard on the subject of loyalty 
to employers. His advice is, “Get in line 
or get out.” 


Editorial Brevities 

The next convention of the Central 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Omaha, Nebraska, May 26, 27 
and 28. The headyuarters will be Rome 
Hotel, and the meetings will be held in 
Boyles College. An attractive program 
is being prepared, of which we hope to 
give particulars in our next issue. 

* ok x 


Things are going well with our good 
friend, D. D. Mueller, of the Mueller 
School of Business at Cincinnati—than 
whom no one better deserves success. A 
recent letter contains this paragraph: 

It may be of interest to you to know that yes- 
terday we purchased the equipment of the office, 
bank, and school furniture and fixtures of the 
old Bartlett College. We have arranged a long- 
term lease with the owners of the quarters, and 
will move our school to the new location about 
the first of February. Of course, the old name 
will be dropped entirely, and our school will be 
continued under the same name as heretofore. 
The students of the Bartlett College were trans- 
ferred to another school here before the receiver 
was appointed. 
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Program for E. C. T. A. Convention 
Washington, D. C., March 24-26, 1910 


HIS program is not complete—only 

suggestive of what we expect to 

do. It is subject to change, and many 

good men and women are still needed. 

l.et us hear from you with names and 

suggestions. Your help will be appre- 
ciated. 

E. H. NORMAN, President, 

astern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 
ee 2 


Thursday, 10:00 a.m.—12:00 m. 


Registration of members and payment of dues. 


A visit to the Business High School, 9th St. and 


Rhode Island Ave. 


Thursday, 2:00 p. m. 


Address of Welcome—District Commissioner. 

Response—A. T. Stuart, Superintendent of Wash- 
ington Schools. 

President’s Address—E. H. Norman, 
Md. 

Announcements and appointment of Committees. 

Correlation of Subjects in a Commercial High 
School—Dr. Colyer Meriwether, Washington, 
D. C. 

General Discussion. 

The Best Methods of Building up a Business 
School—Speaker to be appointed. 

General Discussion—Opened by J. E. Gill, Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Baltimore, 





Thursday, 8:00 p.m. 


Addresses by speakers of national reputation. 


Friday, 9:30 a. m.—1:00 p.m. 

Business Arithmetic as Applied to Everyday 
Use—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, Mich. 

General Discussion. 

Rapid Calculation—Speaker to be appointed. 

General Discussion. 

The Trained Teacher—Robert H. Wright, Pres- 
ident East Carolina Teachers’ Training School, 
Greenville, N. C. 

The Problem of Lefthandedness in Penmanship— 
Dr. J. F. Forbes, Rochester, N. Y. 

General Discussion—Opened by W. H. Patrick, 
York, Pa.; Mrs. Nina P. Noble, Hartford, 
Conn.; C. C. Lister, New York City. 

Bookkeeping (Elementary)—Speaker to be ap- 


pointed. 
General Discussion. 
Bookkeeping (Advanced)—F. G. Allen, Fall 


River, Mass. 
Discussion—Opened by W. H. Patton, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; R. G. Laird, Boston, Mass. 


Saturday, 9:00 a.m.—1:00 p.m. 
Shorthand Speed Contest for the Miner Medal. 
Typewriting—R. E. Tulloss, Springfield, Ohio. 
General Discussion. 

Shorthand—J. N. Kimball, New York City. 

General Discussion—Opened by Raymond P. 
Kelley, New York City; Mrs. Merrill, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Penmanship: How I Teach It—General discus- 
sion of thirty minutes (each speaker limited to 
five minutes to tell how he does some one 
thing). 

Business Correspondence—E. E. Gaylord, Be- 
verly, Mass. 

General Discussion. 

Correlation of Penmanship and Other Branches— 
kK. C. Atticks, Baltimore, Md. 

General Discussion. 

Business Meeting—General Secretary’s report, 
Treasurer’s report, Reports of Committees, New 
business, Election of officers, Selection of next 
place of meeting. 





Convention of Connecticut Business Educators’ Association 


NE of the most successful, and pos- 
sibly the largest of the conventions 
held by the Connecticut Business Educat- 
ors’ Association, was held in Merrill's 
Business College at Stamford on the 
19th of February. A large share of the 
credit for this success belongs to Mrs. 
Merrill for her abundant provision for 
the comfort of every member. 
The program was formal and, owing 
to the fact that the convention lasted 
but one day, general discussion of the 


papers was impossible. The address of 


welcome was delivered by the Hon. 
Edward J. Tupper, Mayor of Stamford. 
President Matthias reviewed in his ad- 
dress the objects and accomplishments of 
the Association, and made a strong ap- 
peal for the cause of commercial educa- 
tion. 

Mr. H. G. Healey, editor of the Pen- 
man's Art Journal, New York, spoke 
most interestingly on the subject of 
“Teachers and Teaching.” “Problems 
Encountered by the Teachers of Pen- 
manship,”” was a topic handled very effec- 
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tively by Mr. E. O. Folsom, of the Wor- 
cester Business Institute. 

One of the best addresses of the meet- 
ing was that on the subject, “In What 
Sense Is a Commercial Course Educa- 
tive?” by Dr. William E. Chancellor, 
Superintendent of Schools. His Jong ex- 
perience in educational matters and the 
administration of public funds, as well 
as in practical business, enabled Dr. 
Chancellor to speak from a broad and 
instructive viewpoint. 

“Penmanship—Fascination and Ex- 
piration,” was the title of the address by 
Mrs. Nina Hudson Noble, Hartford, 
which followed. Mrs. Noble made a 
decided hit with the convention by her 
forceful and able handling of the sub- 
ject. She advocated emphasizing the 
need of a correct mental attitude in 
teaching penmanship, and discussed also 
its psychological side. Many of her 
statements and drills applied with special 
force to shorthand penmanship. 

Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, of New York, 
next read a paper on “The Art of 
Teaching Shorthand.” He laid strong 
stress on the actual practice side, and 
made suggestions for obtaining the best 
results, asserting that the executional 
side ought to receive a great deal more 
attention than is now given to it. 

After the typewriting contests in the 
afternoon, an account of which is given 
in the department “For the Typist,” Mr. 
William Allan Dyer, vice-president of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Company, de- 
livered an address on typewriting and 
shorthand, in which he reviewed briefly 
the early history of commercial education 
and spoke of the wonderful strides made 


in these twin arts in the last few years. 

“Paying the Price” was the title of an 
address by Mr. C. V. Oden, School De- 
partment Manager for the Underwood 
Typewriter Company. Mr. Oden dealt 
with the difficulties to be overcome in 
attaining expertness in any line of en- 
deavor, and gave illustrations of the 
price to be paid in hard work, sacrifice, 
and “midnight oil.” “There is a law of 
compensation,” he said, “that provides 
that we must pay the price, not only for 
all that we have, but for all that we are, 
for every commodity in life, in trade, 
and every condition in life. Our time 
and our talents are our capital.” His 
speech was reported in full on the type- 
writer by Mr. Leslie Coombes. 

Mr. Oden had with him also the ex- 
pert operator, Mr. Gus Trefzger, and 
Miss Barton, a recent addition to the 
expert force of the Underwood Com- 
pany. The demonstration by typewriter 
experts, which was scheduled on the 
program, however, had to be omitted 
owing to lack of time. 

Mr. Raymond P. Kelley, Manager of 
the School Department of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, accompanied by 
Mr. Ernest G. Wiese, the Remington ex- 
pert demonstrator, and an operator of 
the Wahl Adding Machine, were also in 
attendance. The Remington, with Add- 
ing Machine attachment, received a great 
deal of attention from the school men 
present. 

The expert operators for the Smith 
Premier Company, Miss Maud Linker, 
Miss Alena Kanka, and Mr. L. H. Wil- 
son, were interested witnesses of the 
typewriting contest. 





‘HE most valuable feature of success 
is the struggle that precedes it. 
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Plate-Writing Exercise 


UR selection this month was contrib- 
uted by Mr. Wesley W. Richards, 
Kewanee, Ill., who writes that he got it 
from a dictation phonograph while at- 
tending business college. He was unable 
to supply us with the name of the speaker 
or any information concerning the occa- 
sion of the oration, but if any other 
reader is acquainted with the address and 
can furnish these particulars, we shall 
be glad to publish the facts next month. 
Certainly no better drill on “words we 
ought to know” could be found. Some 
of them are difficult to write in short- 
hand; others are difficult to spell or to 
pronounce ; most of them would be diffi- 
cult to define exactly ; and many of them, 
while more or less familiar to us in print, 
have not yet been taken into our work- 
ing vocabularies. It would be a good 
idea to look up their precise meanings, 
try to use them in original sentences, and 
watch for their occurrence in the lec- 
tures, sermons and conversations we hear 
and in the articles and books we read. 
Likewise, remember that Capt. Cuttle’s 
laconic maxim, “When found, make a 
note of,” embodies a suggestion that ap- 
plies with special force to stenographers. 
or a stenographer a rich vocabulary is 
of more professional value than a ver- 
batim speed of 200 words a minute. In- 
deed, every well-informed stenographer 
knows that even 150 words a minute is 
more a matter of vocabulary than of 
manual dexterity. . 
This is the matter for which two au- 
thoritative plates will be published in the 
April issue: 


“Whence and Whither” 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: The traditions 
of the Senate direct that I should pronounce the 
final words in these sad ceremonies. I realize 
that it is impossible to add anything to what 


has already been so eloquently and sweetly said 
by the score of speakers who have preceded me. 
And yet, though appreciating fully the difficul- 
ties of the situation, I should be remiss in my 
duty to my State, to myself, and most of all, to 
him, should I omit to say those things which lie 
in my heart. 

Mr. President, no man has ever solved the 
riddle of existence. No man will ever solve it. 
Whoever shall, will have ceased to be mortal and 


will have become superhuman. From that time, 
in the mists of antiquity, when mankind as- 
sumed the upright attitude and looked the 


heavens in the face, we have wondered whence 
we have come and whither we go. {Philosophers 
have disputed, theologians have contended, phys- 
icists, archaeologists, psychologists, astronom- 
ers, prophets, mathematicians, poets, orators, 
statesmen, physicians and magicians have 
theorized, written, argued, yearned, imag- 
ined, and prayed, and, in so far as 
human knowledge and human investigation 
are concerned, we end where we began. We 
talk glibly of the categories of time, space, 
and eternity, but no man can conceive of them. 
We pronounce the word “infinity,” and when we 
attempt to define it the intellect sprawls help- 
lessly. The mystery of existence, of chaos, of 
the primordial and of the finality was the mys- 
tery of the past, is the mystery of to-day, and 
will continue the mystery of the future. It is 


immutable, inexorable, unfathomable. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the two momentous words of human 
speech are “Whence” and “Whither.” The brain 


never answer these questions; the human 
heart may. We feel very much—how very little 
we know! We distinguish life from death, but 
are in gross ignorance of the cause, the origin, 
or the termination of both. 

Among mysteries one inexplicable thing is no 
more remarkable than another. One may affect 
our emotions more than another, but funda- 
mentally all are equally incomprehensible. Why 
should a seed sprout? Why should like produce 
like? Why should nature be uniform and con- 
stant? Why should matter attract matter ac- 
cording to the law of gravitation? Why should 
opposite electric poles attract each other? What 
is electricity? Why do certain forms of matter 
crystallize in certain shapes? What is chemical 
affinity? Why does the human race exist, and 
what is its purpose and end? Why the universe? 
No one of these inquiries is more or less difficult 
than the other. All nature is an impenetrable 
mystery. Science may collate statistics, may ob- 
serve and tabulate phenomena, but it will never 
render a satisfactory response. But from the 
dawn of history we know that the heart has 
answered that which the brain might not know. 
The heart has faith to believe that, knowledge or 
no knowledge, if a man be true to his own 
conscience he may stand before his Maker jus- 
tified and without fear. 


will 





There is not less wit nor invention in 
applying rightly a thought one finds in 
a book, than in being the first author 
of that thought—Bayle. 
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Extract from Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution 


(For key to this plate see February issue, page 306.) 
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Question Mark 


lifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 
udditional 50c. for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to as 
many of the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any 
one number. Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by May 1, and will 
be published in the May number. Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 


these columns. 





Stenographers’ Unions 


21. At a Barbers’ Meeting held recently in 
Milwaukee, they demanded a reporter who be- 
longed to a union. Not being able to procure 
one here, they sent off for one. Is there a 
stenographers’ union in this country? If so, 
where is the head office and who are the officers? 
What are the annual dues, and what does it 
cost to join? 


Although the idea of a stenographers’ 
union is scouted by many people, there 
has been a very successful attempt made 
to organize the stenographers and typists 
of the country, with the result that five 
cities already have flourishing federal 
unions. As seven separate unions are 
necessary to the formation of a national 
union, the five already established are 
affiliated direct with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

We were favored a few weeks ago 
with a call from the president and the 
secretary of the Chicago association, and 
were greatly interested in their enthusi- 
astic account of the aims and advan- 
tages of their organization. The article 
in this issue on “Stenographers’ and 
Typists’ Associations” was suggested at 
that time, and it dovetails so nicely into 
the present discussion that it should be 
read in connection with this question. 

The only satisfactory answer to ques- 
tion No. 21 is that submitted by Mr. F. 
R. Austin, Washington, D. C., who gives 


full and reliable information on all the 


points embodied in the question: 


Stenographers’ unions have been organized in 
the following cities: Brooklyn, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City and Washington. A number 
of other unions are in process of organization, 
and it is hoped that in the near future a suffi- 
cient number will be formed to warrant the 
formation of a national union. Those in the 
cities named are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, whose general offices are 
in the Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. The 
President of the Federation is Samuel Gompers, 
and the Secretary is Frank Morrison. Each 
union is in complete control of its own members, 
except as to such questions as ordering “strikes,” 
but is given the aid of the Federation when it is 
needed. Full information relative to method of 
procedure in organizing a union and as to con- 
ditions at any given place can be secured by 
addressing Frank Morrison, Secretary, A. F. of 
L., at the address above given. 

The union at Washington, D. C., being more 
or less directly connected with the Federation 
offices, will probably illustrate the objects sought 
to be attained by organization of such unions, 
and a brief description of its organizaticn and 
what it has already accomplished will doubtless 
be of interest. Its title is “Stenographers’, Type- 
writers’, Bookkeepers’ and Assistants’ Union No. 
11773, A. F. of L.” Its aims are: to raise the 
standard of efficiency; to establish a seven-hour 
work day and Saturday half-holiday during the 
entire year; to fix a minimum wage-scale; to 
secure an annual leave of absence of thirty days, 
with pay; to establish a sick benefit fund of $5 
a week, and, when membership warrants it, a 
death benefit. 

It has been in successful operation for more 
than five years, has established the sick benefit 
fund above named, and has assisted in procuring 
employment for and improving the condition of 
many of its members. The following minimum 
scale of wages has been adopted, and accepted 
by a number of employers: 

Stenographers (with 3 years’ 


experience) ......-ee- ...$15 a week. 
TYPOWEMNGES cccccccccccsces $12 a week. 
EE. 6400600004004 $18 a week. 
Assistant Bookkeepers ..... $15 a week. 
Clerks (in offices)......... $10 a week. 
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The officers of the Washington Union, from properly in the file. On the 5th the matter is 
whom full information can be secured, are: disposed of, a note being added to that effect, 


President, Mrs. G. G. Webster, who is also the 
personal stenographer to Samuel Gompers, Pres- 
ident of the A. F. of L.; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Dagmar Neilsen, 506 Ouray Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Initiation fee is $1.50, including first month’s 
dues; monthly dues are fifty cents. Meetings 
are held the first Tuesday of each month. 





Filing Unsettled Correspondence 


22. What is a good system of keeping cor- 
respondence relative to matters in controversy 
in such manner as to have them brought con- 
stantly to your attention until finally settled and 
filed away? 


An appalling variety of methods of 
follow-up filing was disclosed by the nu- 
merous answers received to question No. 
22. Card “ticklers,” special red guides, 
movable metal markers or tabs, Standard 
Diaries, “suspense” filing cabinets, and 
various involved and elaborate systems 
adopted by government offices and great 
manufacturing concerns, were all de- 
scribed in more or less detail. Some 
advocated a special file for correspond- 
ence relating to matters still in abeyance, 
while others expatiated on the advantage 
of sending all correspondence to the reg- 
ular files and keeping merely a diary or 
card index record of the letters requiring 
further attention. 

We are inclined to believe that the plan 
of having a separate file for unsettled 
correspondence is generally preferred as 
facilitating reference. ‘There are several 
ways, however, of filing such correspond- 
ence even in this special cabinet. One 
excellent system is described in the very 
succinct answer submitted by Mr. B. 
Frank Dawson, Williamstown, W. Va., 
to whom the regular prize has been ad- 
judged: 

T have found it convenient to use a special 
filing cabinet of the drawer type, with separate 
labeled packets for each controversy, arranged 


alphabetically according to name of person or 


firm. 

As a key to this, I use a small card index— 
a “Daily Reminder,” with leaders numbered 
from 1 to 31. I make a memo of a matter to be 


attended to, say, on the 5th, and place the card 


and the card set ahead to the next date on which 
the matter is to have attention. This is con- 
tinued until the matter is finally settled, when 
the packet containing all the correspondence is 
filed away in the general file. 

Miss Bertha A. Randall, Pasadena, 
Calif., dispenses with the card record and 
files the correspondence itself chrono- 
logically : 

A good system which has been used very suc- 
cessfully to my knowledge is to procure a file or 
desk folio indexed with numbers from 1 to 31, 
corresponding to the days of the month. Assum- 
ing, now, that a letter has been answered, but 
that you expect to refer to it again: If the 
letter is answered on the first of the month and 
you wish to refer to it again about the sixth, 
place the letter or whatever the matter in ques- 
tion may be, forward in your file to the sixth, 
together with any memoranda which may aid 
you later. Each morning open the file or folio 
to number corresponding to that date, and in 
this way matters are brought to your attention 
which would otherwise be forgotten or mis- 
placed. 


All matters for future reference may be 
treated in this way. If for any reason you are 
not ready to take it up on the day for which it 
is filed, place it further along in the file for 
future reference. When the subject in con- 
troversy is finally settled, all correspondence 
may be filed away in the regular file. 

The office of publication uses a method 
of filing follow-up correspondence sim- 
ilar to that explained by Mr. Dawson, 
except that where his correspondence is 
filed according to the names of the cor- 
respondents, ours is filed geographically 
—that is to say, under the names of the 
towns. Each dictator on beginning the 
letter dictates to his stenographer the fil- 
ing instructions, and this reference, to- 
gether with the initial of the dictator, is 
typed at the +>» of the letter, thus form- 
ing a perma: 1otation on the carbon. 
Thus, if the ~°-.. is to go to the general 
file it is marked “X;” if it is to go to 
Mr. Nelson’s special follow-up file it is 
marked, say, “N 16”—assuming that Mr. 
Nelson wants to bring the matter to his 
attention again on the 16th; if the dic- 
tator happens to be Mr. Barnard, the ste- 
nographer will mark the carbon “B 9,” 


and soon. The following morning a rec- 
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ord clerk goes through the carbons and 
makes the necessary entries on the chron- 
ological cards, checking off the notations 
on the carbons to show that they have 
been recorded. The letters themselves 
are then filed in a “deep drawer file” 
built into each man’s desk. These deep 
drawer files are made to order to fit any 
desk. 

Each individual correspondent is not 
given a separate card in the chronological 
index ; the card labeled “1,” for instance, 
will contain the references to all corre- 
spondence scheduled for attention on the 
first. On this card the town is given 
first and following that the name of the 
correspondent; as, “Cincinnati, Ohio— 
A. L. Burns.” When the matter has 
been disposed of, the reference on the 
card is canceled with a blue pencil. 

The filing the cor- 
respondence itself alphabetically lies in 
the added ease of reference thus secured 
for all in the office who may have occa- 
sion to refer to the files. The plan of 
filing the correspondence chronologically, 
as suggested by Miss Randall, is not gen- 
erally advisable unless an alphabetical 
cross index of names is also maintained 
which will serve as a key to the location 
of any desired correspondence. Where 
such an index is not kept, it would be 
impossible to tell whether Smith’s corre- 
spondence were put away in folder 1 or 
31 without going through the entire file. 

Unusually good answers were received 
from Clarence I. Brown, Providence, 
R. I.; E. A. McMahon, San _ Jose, 
Calif.; Harold J. Russell,Winnipeg, Can- 
ada; G. A. Schattenberg, Chicago; H. 
W. Woodhull, Dover, N. J.; Clifford A. 
Wilson, Boulder, Colo.; J. O. Sears, 
Cambridge, Mass.; L. J. Toothaker, Ken- 
ton, Mich., and Robert J. McCutcheon, 
Denver, Colo. 


advantage of 


Changing Systems “At the Wheel” 


23. Will you kindly advise me how a stenog- 
rapher in a position where a speed of 125 to 140 
words per minute is required in shorthand, and 
where the work is pretty heavy, can change 
from the Graham system to Gregg Shorthand? 
Of course, I am working every day, and while I 
am desirous of studying your system, still I 
must be able to take my dictation and get out 
a certain amount of work. 


Although several who answered the 
above question gave it as their opinion 
that the thing was impossible, the expe- 
rience of hundreds of writers has proved 
exactly the contrary. We wish that more 
of those who have made the change from 
one system to another had responded, as 
an account of their own personal expe- 
rience would assuredly be of intense in- 
terest to other writers. If any supple- 
mentary contributions to this discussion 
are received before the next issue goes to 
press, we will give them space in that 
number. Mrs. Amos W. Smith, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., comes to our rescue with an 
encouraging statement, which, if not 
based on actual personal experience, is 
based on the next best thing—observa- 
tion at first hand. The prize has been 


given to her answer: 


After having helped three different persons to 
change their system of shorthand while hold- 
ing positions as stenographers, and seen them 
succeed beyond their expectations, I feel safe 
in saying that there is no earthly reason why 
the writer of the above question should not be 
able to accomplish the feat as well. Of course, 
it takes good solid work and close application, 
but the old rule, ““Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,” holds good in this case as in every other. 

Do not try to make the change too rapidly. 
At first take a few of the short, easy words and 
the commonest wordsigns that you first learn 
in the Gregg and use them whenever they occur 
in your dictation. The Graham being firmly 
fixed in your mind, you will not have to give 
it a moment’s thought; so concentrate all your 
mind on the Gregg, watching for every oppor- 
tunity during dictation to use the words you 
have learned. As the outlines of the two sys- 
tems are so different you will rarely mistake one 
for the other. You will be surprised to find 
how many words you will soon be able to write 
in Gregg in an ordinary day's dictation; and 
you will be equally surprised to see how easily 
they can be read. 

Do not try to write too much Gregg at first— 
only such outlines as come to your mind quickly. 
In the beginning you will have some little habits 
to overcome which will take perseverance to 
conquer, but if you go at it with the determina- 
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tion to win, success is yours. On account of the 
angles and many slants of the Graham writing, 
you will doubtless have some trouble at first to 
accustom your hand to write with the easy, 
uniform, forward slant of Gregg. To get your 
hand into training, therefore, and overcome the 
effect of your Pitmanic habits of writing, I 
would advise some penmanship drill every even- 
ing and a good deal of careful copying of the 
shorthand in the text-book and magazine. When 
you can use all Gregg in your dictation you 
will be repaid for the effort. 


Miss D. E. Luce, Newark, N. J., in- 
stances the fact that “many teachers are 
familiar with three or four systems of 
shorthand,” and says, “If you are able to 
keep the forms distinctly to the system 
in which they belong, you ought to ex- 
perience no difficulty in accomplishing 
the desired results.” 


Discarding the Right-hand Shift 
24. Is a typist to discard 
the right-hand shift using the left-hand 
shift exclusively? 


Out of seven answers received to this 
question, six advocate the use of both 
shift keys, the only dissenting voice being 
that of Miss Luce, who argues that as the 
typist may have occasion some time to 
use a machine on which the right-hand 
key is permanent, as on the Underwood, 
he should accustom himself to the exclu- 
sive use of the left-hand shift. Mr. 
Robert J. Parker, Waterville, N. Y., fur- 
nishes the best discussion of the ques- 
tion from the popular viewpoint, and is 
therefore awarded the prize on this ques- 


tion. He writes: 


In the touch method of typewriting I cannot 
see how it is possible to wholly discard the use 
of the right shift key. Every one knows that 
it is necessary to control the shift keys by the 
little finger of either hand. Now, suppose we 
discard the use of the right-hand key and use 
the left key exclusively, which is to be struck 
by the little finger of the left hand. The letters 
“2,” “a,” “q,” and the figure “2,” on the stand- 
ard keyboard, are also controlled by the same 
finger. How, then, is it possible to make a 
capital “Z,”’ “A” or “Q,” or the quotation marks, 
if any of these keys and the shift key are to be 
struck at the same time and by the same finger? 
Furthermore, if we wanted to make a capital 


it advisable for 
key, 


“T”’ or to strike any key in the vicinity of “T,” 
discarding the use of the right-hand shift key, 
it would necessitate quite a span of the hand 
from the left key to the letter desired, which 
would be detrimental to speed. 


if not neces- 
with all 


therefore, advisable, 


right-hand shift key 


I think it is, 


sury, to use the 

letters or figures controlled by the left hand, 
and vice versa. In attaining any degree of 
speed, I do not see how any other method is 


practicable. 
The other five who took the same stand 


as Mr. Parker are F. R. Oakes, Hutchin- 


son, Kans.; Earl McClure, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Oscar P. Stooks, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


Florence Eckenfelder, Peru, IIl., and 


Clifford A. Wilson. 


Registering Unsealed Packages 
25. In the holiday season of 1908 I suffered 


-~o 
a loss of $25.00 on an unsealed registered pack- 
age, by reason of fire damages to the mail car. 
I received a notice from the Post Office De- 
partment, accompanied by their blank form to 
be filled out by me, presenting my claim for 
damages under the registry law. On this form 
was a little notice saying that unless the pack- 
age was sealed and paid for at letter ratcs, 
the government was not liable for loss. In the 
Chicago post office there are printed notices on 
some of the windows of the registry division 
reading, “Unsealed packages registered here;” 
at the other windows, “Sealed packages and 
letters registered here.” The department at 
Washington writes me that if they “obtain dam- 
ages from the railroad at fault,” they will re- 
imburse me. What is the use of registering 
unsealed packages at all, under the circum- 
stances? 

Question No. 25 proved exceedingly 
popular, and eight “Markers” devoted 
themselves to a justification of the postal 
regulations concerning this point. There 
was only one contrary-minded answer. It 
came from Mr. Stooks, and it consisted 
of three simple words: “Evidently no 
use.” What better example of “the soul 
of wit” could be adduced? 

The following comprehensive state- 
ment of the facts of the case is contrib- 
uted by Mr. Joseph Barrett, Kansas City, 
Mo., who writes on the letterhead of the 
Kansas City Post Office Department: 

The advantages of registering a parcel mailed 
at less than the first-class rate of postage are 
as follows: ‘The sender is given a receipt to 
show that the package was mailed. It is dis- 
patched in a locked pouch, instead of in the 
open mail, as is the case with ordinary parcels. 
When delivered to the addressee, a receipt is re- 
turned to the sender. A record of transit is 
kept, showing the condition of the parcel or 
pouch when it passes from one postal employee 


to another. Strict regulations are in force cov- 
ering the handling of such mail. Any complaint 
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as to loss, damage or delay is thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and, if the record shows improper 
treatment by an employee, collection is made 
to reimburse the owner of the package for the 
loss sustained. For these reasons great care is 
exercised in the handling of all registered mail, 
and comparatively few losses occur. 

Frequently, when a railroad company is re- 
sponsible for the loss of a large quantity of 
mail, it stubbornly resists the collection of in- 
demnity, and, by taking the matter into court, 
delays payment for a long time. It is quite 
probable that the loss cited will yet be adjusted, 
and the owner of the parcel will fully realize 
that there is some use in registering unsealed 
parcels, 

Mr. Clarence I. Brown mentions also 
the added expedition in transit which the 
registered package enjoys, and says fur- 


ther: 

As soon as a fragile package is registered, it 
is immediately immune from the weight of 
numerous other packages which otherwise might 
be piled upon it. The percentage of 
registered letters lost has been found to be 
only about one in every 85,000. 


Others who deserve special credit for 
their treatment of the question are Julia 


Schneider, Los Angeles, Calif., F. R. 
Austin, Robert J. McCutcheon, Earl 
McClure, and Clifford A. Wilson. 


Referred for Answer 


31. Has the dictation phonograph been found 
to be practicable? I am told that the greater 
number of business men are unable to dictate 
advantageously to one of these machines; but 
I have never really heard many intelligent re- 
marks concerning its use and the success which 
it has attained. 

32. For swiftness and facility in returning 
the carriage, is the right-hand return, as on 
the Remington typewriter, for instance, or the 
left-hand return, as on the Underwood, pref- 
erable? Why? 

33. Is there any discrimination to be made 
in the use of the words “farther” and “further”? 
Also, what is the distinction between “inclose” 
and “enclose”? Which form has the preference 
in commercial correspondence? 

34. How many letters should a good stenog- 
rapher be able to write in a day? 

35. Please give the origin, history and mean- 
ing of the “ss” on legal papers. Should this 
contraction be written in small letters or 
capitals? 





The Annual Roll of Honor for 1908-09 


(Concluded) 


HE present installment of credits, 

which brings us down to the clubs of 
fifteen subscriptions each, will conclude 
the Roll of Honor for the year begin- 
ning September, 1908, and ending Au- 
gust, 1909. We wish that it were pos- 
sible to mention all the 
clubs below the 15 figure 
—there are 236 of them! 
we feel that the 
from the 
small school represents 
just as much loyal effort 
on the part of the teach- 
er as does the large club 
solicited from the large school. There 
are, however, so many demands on our 
space from other sources that we are 
obliged to call a halt at this point. But 
we take this opportunity of assuring 
those other 236 teachers of our very 


—&8S 


small club 





MYRTLE M. SAUER 


hearty appreciation of their co-operation 
in the past and our very earnest hope 
that the magazine may continue worthy 
of their support. 

Credit is due the following ten schools 
for clubs of 20 subscriptions each: The 
State Business College, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Miss 
Myrtle Sauer, teacher) ; 
The Seattle Business 
College, Seattle, Wash. 
(Miss Cora E. Ebersole 





«' 


and Mrs. Grace Baer, 
teachers); Huron Col- — 
lege, Huron, S. Dak. 


(Miss Helen W. Evans, teacher ) ; Capital 
City Business College, Salem, Ore. (Miss 
Iris Hanna, teacher); City Graded 
School, Burlington, N. C. (Miss E. E. 
Starke, teacher); Dover Business Col- 
lege, Dover, N. H. (Mr. D. C. McIntosh, 
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proprietor); Cathedral High School, 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
Marquette, Mich.; Estherville Business 
College, Estherville, Ia. (Mrs. Janet N. 

Herzberg, teacher) ; Tri- 


City Commercial Col- 
lege, Rock Island, III. 


(Miss Maud V. Lyon, 
teacher), and Dixon 
College, Dixon, III. (Mr. 
J. S. Griffiths, teacher). 





Mrs. J. N. HERZBERG Phe W ae High 
School, Wausau, Wis., 

with Miss Grace L. King as its 

representative, stands with 19 


subscriptions to its credit, and 
this record is also shared by the 
Sprott-Shaw Business Institute, 
Vancouver B. C. 
(Mr. L. M. Rob- 
erts, manager), 
and the Utah 
Business College, Salt 
Lake City, Utah (Mr. C. 
C. Windsor and Mr. E. 
C. Davis, teachers). Mr. 
Windsor has been teach- 
the present year for the 
Business, College, Milwau- 





Maup V. Lyon 
ing during 
Cream City 
kee, Wis. 

There are three schools listed at 18 
The high school at Bell- 
ingham, Wash., repre- 
sented by the shorthand 
instructor, Miss Gertie 
Auld; Brown’s Business 
College, Jacksonville, 
Ill., represented by Miss 
Viola M. Raedner, and 
the Tri-State Business 
College, Cumberland, 
Md., represented by its former proprie- 
‘tor, Mr. J. W. Smith. As 
nounced in this magazine last May, Mr. 


subscriptions : 





J. S. GRIFFITHS 


was an- 


Smith is not now connected with the Tri- 





F, L. Roucn 


State, having sold his interest in the 
school to Mr. B. F. Shaffer. 

Mr. R. V. Temming, Central State 
Normal School, Edmond, Okla., and Mr. 
O. E. Butz, manager of 
the Indiana Business 
College, Marion, Ind., 
follow with 17 subscrip- 
tions to their credit. 
Seven clubs of 16 sub- 
scriptions come next, 
credited as follows: Miss 
Rosella Highlands, Erie 
Business College, Erie, Pa.; Mr. 
H. O. New Albany 
Business College, New Albany, 
Ind.; Rev. A. McGinnis, St. 
Philip’s High School, Chicago; 
Mr. Ira N. 
Crabb, East Side 
High School, 
Denver, Colo.; 
Mr. R. M. Donahue, San 
Jose High School, San 
Jose, Calif.; Mr. E. H. 
Armstrong, Grass Valley 
3usiness College, Grass 
Valley, Calif., and Miss Nettie C. Gil- 
more, last year with Heald’s Business 
College at Chico, Calif., but now teach- 
ing at Pike College, Bowling Green, Mo. 





Grace L. KING 


Keesling, 





VioLa M. RAEDNER 


l‘ifteen is a fit figure with which to 
close our record for the 
present year, for it is 
laid claim to by no less 
than fourteen schools. 
These “helps” were con- 
tributed by the following 
workers: Miss Marga- 
ret E. King, formerly 
with Brown’s Business 
College, Bloomington, IIl., but now con- 
ducting a school of her own at Ontario, 
Calif.; Mr. Fred L. Rouch, High School, 
Warsaw, Ind.; Miss Sue C. Simonds, 





NetTIE C, GILMORE 
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Morgan’s Business College, Waterville, 
Me.; Mr. Charles R. Phelps, Cambridge 
Commercial School, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Mrs. T. W. Mackie, Nor- 
folk Business College, 
Norfolk, Nebr.; Mr. 
Walter Creech, Albany 
College, Albany, Ore.; 
Miss Nora I. Miller, 
North Union Twp. High 
School, Lemont Furnace, 
Pa.; Mr. Charles Jesse, 

School, Philadelphia; 
Mr. G. W. Kopp, Blinn 
Memorial College, Bren- 
ham, Tex.; Mr. W. S. 
Pritchett, Campbell Col- 
lege, Holton, Kans.; 
Miss Hazel P. Hazard, 
Thornton Twp. High 
School, Harvey, Ill.; Mr. 
P. Potter, Sparta 





CHuaAs. R. PHELPS 


Wright-Sterling 





Mrs. T. W. MACKIE W. 


High School, Sparta, Ill.; Mr. O. W. 
Rister, Atchison Business College, Atchi- 
son, Kans., and Mr. C. A. Marone and 
Miss Mary M. Gal- 
lagher, of Brown’s St. 
Louis Business College. 
These and others of 
“the faithful” are giving 
renewed evidence of PF ty i, 
their devotion to the 
cause in the bigger clubs 
they are rolling up this 
year. It looks as if even the old-timers 
in the “Century Class” 
will have to let down the 
bars to admit some new- 
comers within their 
ranks. The honor list 
for 1909-1910 will begin 
next September. Will 
it include your name? 
Now is the time! 





4 


Nora I. MILLER 


. 





G. W. Kopp 





The Typewriter Girl 


HE beautiful typewriter girl puffed 
out her pompadour nervously. 

“My speed’ll increase, Mr. Meer—ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Wellington—my speed’ll 
increase 30 or 40 per cent every day.” 

Broker Wellington frowned. The girl 
had taken his dictation slowly. And in 
a stern, skeptical voice he said: “How 
so?” 

“It’s your new vocabulary that puts 
me out,” she explained. “I had Mr. 
Meer’s vocabulary very pat—‘as per,’ 
‘contents noted,’ ‘the same’—he only used 
about 300 words.” 

Her flattering smile warmed the man 
like a sunbeam. 

“But you, sir, have a real literary 


style. ‘Beg to submit,’ ‘our best atten- 
tion,’ ‘slump,’ ‘bullish,’ ‘hypothecate’— 
they’re all new words to me, and, of 
course, I can’t rattle them off very fast 
But just you wait, say, till day 
Then you'll see.” 


at first. 

after to-morrow. 
“All business men have different vo- 

cabularies, eh?” said the broker. 

Some large, some small.” 

“Yours 


“Yes, sir. 
Again her smile flattered him. 
is larger than most. I should say it was 
thirty or forty words larger. Real liter- 
ary, I call it.” 

“Miss Hoskins, if there’s—er 
supplies you need, all you've got to do 
is to ask,” said the literary broker, fatu- 
ously.—Tit-Bits. 





any 
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Mrs. Young and Her Work 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Conducted by F. R. Austin, Box 2515, Washington, D. C., to whom all communications 
for this department should be addressed. It is intended to furnish in these columns general 
information upon civil service matters, federal, state and municipal. Instruction with a view to 
special preparation for the examinations can not be given. Readers are invited to submit 
questions upon matters in which they are interested. 





The Yeoman (Clerical) Service of the Navy—Concluded 


(Continued from January issue) 


Work of the Yeomen promotions, 


charges, transfers, etc. ; 











[’ actual management, a modern bat- 
tleship is similar to a complicated 
and exceedingly effective piece of ma- 
chinery. The duties of each man aboard 
ship are mapped out before the ship is 
placed in commission. Upon being as- 
signed to duty aboard ship, each yeo- 
man, as well other enlisted 
man, is given what is termed a “billet,” 
for the 


as every 


which is a list of instructions 
man who is to perform the duties of the 
particular place he is to occupy in the 
Should his 


given a 


complement of the ship. 
duties be changed he will be 
new billet. The clerical work of each 
modern battleship requires the 
fifteen or more yeomen, of 
It is required that 
fair stenog- 


services 
of about 
different grades. 
Chief Yeomen 

raphers and typewriters, and good, ac- 
curate copyists; they must be familiar 
with the handling of correspondence, 
the regulations governing same, and the 
regulations relating to enlistments, dis- 


shall be 


they must be sufficiently familiar with 
bookkeeping to keep a record of storage, 
prepare requisitions, and also be familiar 
with kinds of stores of the various de- 
partments, and with the handling and 
stowing of such stores. 
Traveling Allowance ; 
At the expiration of each enlistment a 
man is furnished wiih travel allowance 
of 4c a mile from the place of discharge 
to the place of enlistment, for all travel 
in the United States. 
Purchasing of Discharge 
While it is the policy of the Navy 
Department to discourage an enlisted 
man from leaving the service after being 
regularly enlisted, should the circum- 
stances or private affairs of a man be so 
complicated as to render his further 
continuance in the service a great hard- 
ship upon him, it is possible to purchase 
one’s discharge from the Navy, under 
certain conditions, principal among 
which is that it shall be in time of peace. 


— 
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and that the person desiring a discharge 
shall not be undergoing punishment or 
be in debt to the government. Applica- 
tion for such discharge must be made 
through official channels and must state 
the reasons why it is desired. The ap- 
plicant for a discharge must also waive 
all claims for transportation to place of 
enlistment. The price of the discharge 
so granted is the price of the outfit 
which is furnished at enlistment ($60), 


Retirement Provisions 

After a total service of thirty years, 

a yeoman is entitled to retire. It is not 
required that the entire period of service 
shall be rendered in the Navy; Army 
and Marine Corps service is given 
equal credit, and time served during 
periods of war is counted as double 
service. A Chief Yeoman’s pay after 
thirty years’ continuous service would be 
about $117 a month. He would receive 
three-fourths of this upon 














retirement, and an allow- 
ance in addition thereto of 
$15.75, in lieu of rations, 
clothing, quarters, fuel and 
light, amounting to a 
monthly income on the re- 
tiring list of about $105, 
for the balance of his life 
and with no further duty 
to perform. It is reason- 
ably sure that a yeoman, 
enlisting at eighteen and 
with knowledge of stenog- 
raphy and_ typewriting, 
would reach the rank of 








POSING FOR His PoRTRAIT 


plus two months’ pay if in the second 
year of the enlistment, or one month’s 
pay if in the third year of the enlistment. 
After the third year the price of dis- 
charge is merely the price of the outfit 
furnished at time of enlistment. A dis- 
charge cannot be purchased until the 
expiration of at least one year from en- 
listment. The privilege of purchasing a 
discharge is’ confined to the first enlist- 
ment; it is not allowable in any sub- 
sequent enlistment. In cases of extreme 
poverty the Navy Department some- 
times waives the deduction of salary 
above mentioned. 


Chief Petty Officer by the 
end of his second enlist- 
ment. At a conservative estimate, if he 
saves half his pay during the entire pe- 
riod of service, and deposits it in the 
“Ship’s Bank,” at 4% interest, provided 
he re-enlists immediately on expiration of 
each enlistment, he will have subject to 
his order at the end of the thirty years 
the sum of $27,486.00. This invested at 
44%4% will bring him in an annual in- 
come of over $1,236, which, added to 
his retirement pay of about $1,260 a 
year, will give him an assured annual 
income of practically $2,500 a year, at 
the comparatively early age of forty- 
eight. 
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The percentage of men in ordinary 
business life who are able to accumulate 
such an income after but thirty years 
of employment, is not large. 


Insurance 


Should a yeoman die while on the 
active list of disability contracted in the 
line of duty, the Paymaster General of 
the Navy pays promptly to the widow 
of such enlisted man, or to any person 
who has been designated by him to re- 
ceive the benefit, an amount equal to 
six months’ pay at the rate received by 
him at date of death, less $35 to defray 
funeral expenses. All yeomen are en- 
titled to a pension if injured in the 
line of duty, and in addition the family 
of a yeoman who dies from injuries 
acquired in the line of duty can apply 
to the Pension Office for the pension 
due under the regular pension laws of 
the country. 


Conclusion 


From the articles which have appeared 
in these columns on the Yeoman Service 
of the Navy, it is evident that a young 
man possessing character can, through 
an enlistment for four or eight years, 
see more of the world than the average 
man, and by taking advantage of the 
excellent opportunities afforded for self- 
improvement can train himself along 
any desired line. Navy vessels and 
naval stations have well-equipped li- 
_braries of both fiction and technical 
works, and in addition the yeomen may 
take advantage of correspondence school 
courses as they have ample spare time 
and conveniences for study. The Navy 
Department extends every facility to 
ambitious enlisted men to improve 
themselves. 

A man’s ability as a stenographer in 


the navy insures his being assigned to 
duties of a more agreeable nature than 
would otherwise be the case. Many op- 
portunities are presented to men who 
are known to be good Stenographers to 
report proceedings of general and sum- 
mary court-martial cases, courts of in- 
quiry, boards of investigation, inquests, 
etc., the reporting of which requires as 
much, if not more, facility in writing 
shorthand as does reporting of civil or 
criminal cases in the courts, owing to the 
fact that when a witness before a naval 
court has finished testifying, his tes- 
timony must be read aloud to him by the 
reporter and the witness is permitted to 
make such corrections, interlineations, 
etc., as he may desire. It is difficult to 
secure reporters from civil life to do this 
class of work, owing to their unfamiliar- 
ity with nautical terminology, and if a 
man qualified to handle such proceed- 
ings lets it be known that he is desirous 
of doing reporting work he will be given 
many opportunities to do court report- 
ing under favorable circumstances. Of- 
ten this work proves the impetus that 
urges them into court reporting on a 
large scale in civil life. One of the best 
paid reporters in St. Louis began his 
career as a stenographer in the navy. 
In another case, a young man left the 
navy to enter the employ of a court 
reporting firm in Chicago, and on his 
notifying his employers that he intended 
leaving to accept a better position, they 
took him into partnership rather than 
lose his services. 





Illinois State Service Examinations 
Examinations will be held on March 


30, 9 a. m., at the following cities: 


Anna, Aurora, Belleville, Bloomington, Cairo, 
Canton, Centralia, Charleston, Chicago, Clinton, 


PO OE OE 
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Effingham, Elgin, Galesburg, Golconda, Harris- 
burg, Jacksonville, Kankakee, Lincoln, Macomb, 
Marion, Mt. Carmel, Mt. Vernon, Olney, Ottawa, 
Pana, Paris, Paxton, Peoria, Quincy, Rockford, 
Springfield, Sterling, Urbana, Vandalia, and 
Watertown. 


Apply for application blank to Illinois 
Civil Service Commission, Springfield, 
fill out all blank spaces thereon, and file 
it with the Commission at Springfield by 
mail or in person by 5 p. m., March 23— 
or as much sooner as possible—designat- 
ing plainly therein which examination is 
to be taken and where it is to be taken. 
An admission card will be sent to all 
whose applications are accepted, and this 
must be presented to the examiner on the 
day of examination. 

The following are some of the exami- 
nations to be held on date and at the 
places named. For information as to 
others apply to Illinois Civil Service 
Commission, Springfield, Ill. 

CuieF CLERK. Open to men only, 
from 25 to 50 years old. Salary, from 
$75 to $125 a month. Subjects and rela- 
tive weights on scale of 100: Accounting 
and Finance, 30; Laws and Rules gov- 
erning State Charitable Institutions, 20; 
Duties of Position, 30; Experience, 20; 
total 100. 

CLERK. Open to men or women over 
21. $50 to $75 a month. Subjects with 
weights: Penmanship, 30; Spelling, 20; 
Arithmetic, 10; Copying from plain copy, 
10; Experience, 30; total, 100. 

STENOGRAPHER. Open to women over 
18, and men over 21. Salary varies from 
$35 a month and maintenance, to $100 a 
month without board. Subjects with 
weights: Penmanship, 5; Spelling, 15; 
Stenography, 30; Typewriting, 20; Letter 
Writing, 5; Arithmetic, 15; Experience, 
10; total, 100. 

Applicants for stenographic positions 
must bring their own typewriting ma- 
chines to the examination room. Speed 


of shorthand dictation, 100 words a min- 
ute. 

The examinations are similar in scope 
to those of the federal civil service, ex- 
cept for the subject of experience, in 
which a number of “leading questions” 
are asked, to determine the general in- 
telligence of the applicant. The follow- 
ing are some questions in this subject 
asked in previous examinations: How 
should the stenographer dress in the of- 
fice? What magazines do you take bear- 
ing on your line of work? Where are 
“The Stenographer,” “The Typewriter 
and Phonographic World,” “The Book- 
keeper,” published? Have you read any 
books which tend to uplift the stenog- 
rapher? Who wrote “David Copper- 
field”? What one of the framers of the 
Constitution was a stenographer? Name 
a popular living English author who is 
a stenographer. 


Correspondence 


I shall not be 18 until about two months after 
date set for stenographic examination. Will 


this bar me from examination? 
J. F., New York. 


The rules of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion provide that you must be 18 years or 
over on the day of examination. It may 
be, however, that the Commission might 
waive the requirement where the differ- 
ence is so slight. A letter to the Commis- 
sion setting forth all the facts in the case, 
your business experience, etc., would 
bring you the desired information. Ad- 
dress “U. S. Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, D. C.” 
* 2 @ 
Please give me a list of all the places where 


the federal government sends teachers. 
S. M. C., Missouri. 


Teachers are employed in the Indian 
Service and in the Philippine Islands. 
Send to U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., for “Form 302,” and 











the 


the 


go 
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read sections 230-235. Useful informa- 
tion could also be secured by addressing 
the “Bureau of Education, Interior De- 
partment, Washington, D. C.” 

x * x 


Why is there an examination for stenog- 
rupher only? Would a stenographer be of any 
use who could not operate the typewriter? 

E. C. H., Ohio. 


There are some positions where a 
knowledge of stenography is essential 
and typewriting ability is not required, 
but the register of those qualified in both 
stenography and typewriting is occasion- 
ally exhausted, in which event the regis- 
ters of those who are qualified in but one 
of these subjects are utilized. See sec- 


tion 33 of Form 1424. 
* * * 


Must one who desires to take the examination 
for the Yeoman Service of the Navy furnish 
his own typewriter? 

4.8. B. DB C. 


No, the typewriting machines and all 
materials are provided by the recruiting 


officers who conduct the examinations. 
* * * 


What is the nature of the work required of 
one who passes the civil service examination 
and secures an appointment as stenographer? 
Are there many positions to be had in Northern 
Michigan and Wisconsin? 

E. F., Michigan. 


The work depends entirely upon the 
particular office in which employment 
is secured. In some it is mere routine 
work, while in others the very highest 
degree of skill is required as the work 
is of a highly scientific and specialized 
character, totally different from what 
is met with in private employment. One 
Who can pass the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s examination, however, need have 
no fear of not being able to “hold down” 
the job, as the examination is prepared 
to test the applicant’s fitness for doing 
the work of the government, and is a 
good practical test. 

The positions exist wherever there is 
a government office large enough to em- 


ploy a stenographer, such as post offices, 
customs offices, internal revenue dis- 
tricts, etc. Preference is given to legal 
residents of the district where the posi- 
tion exists, if outside of Washington, 


D. C. crea 


Are examinations for stenographer in the 
Philippine service held quarterly or semi-annu- 
ally? Must one be a resident for one year of 
the state in which the examination is given, in 
order to be eligible? If one fails or passes with 
a low grade, can the examination be taken again 
within the same year? 

H. R. G., Washington. 

The examinations are held semi-an- 
nually, in the spring and in the fall; 
in a few of the larger cities they are 
held quarterly. Write the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington, D. C., for 
the dates when the examination will be 
held in your city. 

The law as to residence for one full 
year applies to all examinations for the 
government service. 

The grade for qualifying for the 
Philippine service is 75%, but 70% will 
qualify for Departmental service. li 
74% were attained you would be dis- 
qualified for taking the Departmental ex- 
amination for one year, but not for again 
taking the examination for the Philip- 
pine service, as the rule is that one who 
passes an examination is disqualified 
from taking the same examination within 
one year from the one in which he passed. 
If you fail, however, you can take the 
next examination that is given, no fur- 
ther attention being paid to the one in 


which failure is met. 
, * * * 


Are there any positions in the federal civil 
service, the duties of which are to interpret and 
translate Spanish? 

P. S., New York. 

Examinations for Translators and In- 
terpreters are occasionally held. Request 
the Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to inform you when the next 


one is to be announced. 


~ ae 8 ee 
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Civil Service Jottings 

Mr. O. P. Stooks, of Utica, N. Y., has 
recently been appointed to a high-grade 
stenographic position with the Bureau of 
Immigration, the duties of which are to 
report the proceedings of the Court of 
Special Inquiry at Ellis 
Island, New York. Mr. 
Stooks took the civil 
service examination at 
Utica last September 
. and received his grade 
4) about seven weeks later, 
the same week receiving 
notification of his hav- 
ing been certified by the United States 
Civil Service Commission for the posi- 
tion named. 

Mr. Stooks is but eighteen years of 
age. He graduated from the Utica 
School of Commerce in the Class of 
1908, having finished the complete course 
in shorthand, bookkeeping and typewrit- 
ing in one year, and receiving a gold 
medal of proficiency in both. Mr. Stooks 
accredits his proficiency in the steno- 
graphic line to the excellent teaching of 
Miss Mabel E. Angus and Mr. C. F. 
Putnam, who had charge of the short- 
hand and typewriting departments of 
that school, respectively. 

As the Court of Special Inquiry con- 
ducts many examinations of aliens, 
whose language is hard to understand at 
best, it will be realized that the duties of 
a reporter for this court are more than 
ordinarily difficult. Our congratulations 
are extended to Mr. Stooks upon his ap- 


pointment to this position. 
a 





Oscar P. STOOKS 


Through Mr. W. W. Lewis, of the 
Gem City Business College, Quincy, IIL, 
we learn of the success of several of 
his pupils in passing the civil service 
examinations and securing good positions 


with the Government. One of his stu- 
dents, Miss Dorothy C. Hamacher, has 
written us something of her experience 
with the examination and of her work 


for the Government. She says: 


I began the study of Gregg Shorthand and 
touch typewriting at the Gem City college in 
September, 1908, under the excellent instruction 
of Prof. Lewis and Miss Domino, finishing last 
February. About a month later I took the com- 
bined stenographer and typewriter examination. 
transcribing the 80-word test in shorthand, and 
receiving a grade of 82.03%. Two months after 
receiving notice of my standing I received an 
appointment to my present position, which is 
that of stenographer in the Union Indian Agency 
at Muskogee, Oklahoma. The usual entrance 
salary in this service is $720 a year. While I 
do not consider that my rating and salary de- 
serve special mention, as I am but a beginner 
in this class of work, I feel that my experience 
may be of benefit and encouragement to others 
who have hesitated to take up civil service work 
because of not having had extensive business 
experience. The service undoubtedly offers a 
large field for advancement to those who can 
“make good.” 


Under date of February 28 Miss Ham- 
acher reports her promotion from the 
Typewriting Division to 
the Lease _ Division, 
which carries with it a 
substantial increase in 
salary. This transfer 
also changes the charac- 
ter of her work to some 
extent, as all her time is 
now taken up by dicta- 
tion, whereas before her duties consisted 
mostly of copying and filling in form 
letters, with only a little dictation. 

What is especially to Miss Hamacher’s 
credit in this matter is the fact that this 
promotion came to her prior to the ex- 
piration of her six months’ probationary 
period. 





Dorothy C. 
HAMACHER 


* * * 


In the April issue there will appear in 
these columns the first of a series of 
articles on “Civil Service for Court Re- 
porters.” The first article will discuss 
the opportunities afforded under the New 
York State Civil Service. 





a) 














Sor the Reporter 


By Fred H. Gurtler, 105 E. Washington St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 





Pointers on Court Procedure—IV 


a introducing the testimony of a wit- 
ness, the following form should be 
used: 


JOHN DOE 
the plaintiff herein, called as a witness in 
his own behalf, having been first duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as 
follows: 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Godman. 

The examination of the witness then 
proceeds. A question and answer may 
constitute a single paragraph, or they 
may each constitute a paragraph, but the 
question should always begin a para- 
graph. Where there is not sufficient 
space to write the answer on the same 
line with the closing words of the ques- 
tion, a new paragraph should be made. 
If the question or the answer is long the 
answer may always be _ paragraphed. 
This, of course, is a matter of custom; in 
some states a paragraph is made of every 
answer and every question. 

Any statement made by counsel should 
be preceded by his name. To illustrate, 
if Mr. Godman should desire to make a 
statement after the examination of Mr. 
Doe had cominenced, the form would be 
as follows (repeating the last question) : 

Q That has been your occupation for 
how long? 

A Seventeen years. 

MR. GODMAN: If the Court please, 
some witnesses have come in the room 
since the court ordered all witnesses ex- 
cluded, and I should like to have them 
instructed to retire to the witness room. 

THE COURT: Yes, let all the wit- 
nesses in this case retire to the witness 
room until they are called upon to testify. 


MR. GODMAN: The witnesses have 
just come in and I thought it was only 
fair to both parties that they should re- 
tire. 

© What was your experience before 
that? ete. 


The first interruption in the examina- 
tion of the witness is usually made by 
opposing counsel in objecting to ques- 
tions or answers. These objections when 
stated in brief form are confined to com- 


paratively few words. The most com-: 


mon objections to questions are that they 
are leading, that they call for a conclu- 
sion, that they are immaterial, incompe- 
tent or irrelevant, that they are suggest- 
ive or improper, etc. Some attorneys use 
the objection known as “the three i’s;” 
that is, that the question is incompetent, 
immaterial and irrelevant. However, the 
use of this objection seems to be less 
popular or necessary than formerly. 
After an objection has been made the 


Court sometimes asks what the grounds | 


of the objection are. This query by 
the Court is usually answered by counsel 
at some length. Counsel having stated 
his grounds for objection, the Court then 
rules on the objection, either sustaining 
or overruling it. The counsel against 
whom the Court rules usually takes an 
exception to the ruling of the Court, 
which exception is noted in the following 
form in the bill of exceptions: 

To which ruling of the Court 


plaintiff (or defendant) by his coun- 
sel then and there duly excepted. 


The purpose of an exception is to pre- 
serve to the party against whom the rul- 


—s 26 ow 
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ing is made by the Court, the right to 
raise the same question on the argument 
of an appeal in a higher court. 
Exhibits 

As explained heretofore, evidence is of 
two kinds—oral and written, the latter 
referring to written documents of any 
kind. When counsel desires to introduce 
in evidence certain papers, it is necessary 
to identify them; that is, their execution 
must be shown to be authentic and in 
proper form. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to formally prove the execution and 
delivery of public documents, such as 
records or deeds, mortgages, etc. These 
papers and documents so offered are 
termed “Exhibits,” those introduced by 
the plaintiff being marked by the stenog- 
rapher (according to one custom) alpha- 
betically, and those introduced by the de- 
fendant being marked numerically. If 
the exhibits are received without objec- 
tion it is so stated; and if objection is 
made and overruled and exception taken 
by the party ruled against, it must be so 


stated. 
(To be continued) 


Key to Jury Examination Plate 


Q Please state your name. A Nat Ruskin. 

Q Do you reside in Chicago? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q Whereabouts? A _ 1351 Union street. 

Q What is your business? 

A Iam with the Lake Shore Railroad. 

Q In what capacity? A _ Clerk. 

Q How long have you been with them? 

A Three or four years. 

Q Did you ever do any business with the 
plaintiff? 

A No, sir, I can’t say that I have. 

Q Have you always been in the railroad 
business? 

A Nearly always. 

Q Do you know anything about boat build- 
ing? A_ No, sir. 

Q Do you know anything about power boats? 

A No, sir. 

Q <Any member of your family ever been 
connected with a business of that kind? 

A_ I don’t believe so. 

Q Have you ever been sued or did you ever 
sue anybody? A_ No. 

Q Could you follow the instructions of the 
Court as he gives them to you? A _ Yes, sir. 


Q No matter what your feeling was in ref- 
erence to the law? A 


I could. 


Q Would you do that if accepted as a juror 
in this case? A_ I would. 

Q Have you any prejudice against a person 
bringing an action in court? A _ No. 

Q Do you know any reason why you could 
not sit as a fair and impartial juror in this 
case? A _ I do not. 

Q Have you ever had any experience in the 
contracting business? A _ Very little. 

Q You had disputes sometimes, did you? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Have you ever had any disputes with ref- 
erence to the time within which goods purchased 
should be delivered? 

A Yes, sir, in regard to shipments. 

Q Would the disputes that you have had 
influence you for or against either of the par- 
ties in this suit? A No, sir. 

Q You don’t have anything to do with the 
contracting there as a part of your duties with 
the railroad company? 

i No, I don’t have anything to do with that. 
Your work is mechanical? A _ Yes, sir. 
You believe in law, do you not? 

I certainly do. 
You believe in the enforcement of the 
law? A _ Yes, sir. 

Q You will accept the law as the Court gives 
it to you, will you not? A_ I will decide the 
case upon the law and the evidence. 

Q Well, the Court is the judge of the law 
and the jury are the judges of the facts, and 
what the Court gives the jury as the law must 
be accepted by them; and the jury would not 
be warranted in bringing in a verdict contrary 
to the law as laid down by the Court. The 
question is, Will you accept the law as the Court 
gives it to you? A_ I think I could. 

Q Did you ever study law? 

A I didn’t go to a school. 

Q You have read law, have you? 

A I used to work in a lawyer's office. 

Q When was that? 

A When I was going to school. 

Q Public school, you mean? 

A No, business school. 


oPoeO> 





“Suits and Trials” 

A ‘correspondent who is doing his best 
to help “F. F. F.” in his search for in- 
formation concerning “the world’s great- 
est suits and trials” (see the February is- 
sue), writes in with the following sug- 
gestions: 

“Suits: Hart, 
‘Style Book.’ 
“Trials: 

Goethe. 


“The smoke inspector’s report on the 
Illinois Central also contains some good 
verbatim accounts of the world’s great- 
est soot, and if Werther is not enough, 
try Ammo. One trial convinces.” 


Schaffner & Marx’s 


‘Sorrows of Werther,’ by 
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A Jury Examination—Ill 


(See opposite page for key.) 
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A Street Railway Case—V 


(See page 400 for key.) 
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A Street Railway Case—VI 


(See page 401 for key.) 
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Key to Plates in Street Railway Case 


Where did you carry him to? 

Into the office. 

Was he dead or alive? 

Yes, sir, he was alive then. 

And did you see him die? A _ No. 
Did you ever see the remains? 

No, I never did. 

Mr. BanGcs: We will admit that is the man 
that died. 

Mr. GODMAN: All right. = 

Q Did you see the conductor of that car? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Where was he at the time this accident 
happened? A I don't know. 

Q You didn’t see him immediately at that 
time? A No. 

Q Where was he immediately before the 
accident, if you know? <A _ I don’t know. 

Q In other words, you didn’t see the con- 
ductor before the accident happened? 

A No, I didn’t see him. 

Q Did you hear any signal given after you 
boarded this car by the conductor or any one 
else to start the car? 

A I didn’t hear any signal given. I heard 
some one yell; I don’t know whether it was a 
newsboy or who it was, because there was 
always yelling around the barns; didn’t hear 
any one give any signal. 

Q Where with reference to this post that you 
say was six or eight feet from the front of the 
car at the time the car stopped, was the other 
post; that is, was it first, second, or third from 
the door? A The third post. 

Q The third post from the door? 

A Yes; it was between the second and third 
posts—or between the first and second posts. 

Q Between the first and second? A _ Yes. 
He got on between the second and third. 

Q And when you first saw him lying there, 
where was his body? Where was he? 

A Right alongside of the tracks, a little 
ways from the post. 

Q. A little ways from the second post? 

A Yes. 

Q Which direction from that post? A South. 

Q Where did you usually board the car to 
go down town in that barn? 

A About the same place. 

Q Did you observe other people boarding the 
car in the same manner? A_ Yes. 

Q Were there any signs posted around? 

A No. 

Q Were you ever forbidden by any one there 
to board the cars at that point? A No. 

Q You say that those posts are not now in 
that same situation? A _ No, sir. 

Q When were they moved, if you know? 

A Well, I don’t know exactly when they were 
moved. They started to change the barns a 
week or so after the accident—put up signs. 

Q What kind of signs did they put up? 

A  Forbidding people to go down there to 
board the cars. 


Mr. BancGs: I move to strike that out as 
immaterial. 


Mr. GopMAN: Q_ Do you remember what it 
said on those signs, the exact words? 

A No, I don’t know the exact words. 

Q You have given the substance, have you? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you see the motorman when you got 
on the car? A_ Yes, sir. 


POO POPoO 


Where was he? 

At his station, the controller. 

In the front of the car? A_ Yes, sir. 
Did you see him do anything there that 
morning prior to the time you saw the man 
lying on the— 

A He helped a lady get on the car that I 
had hold of. 

Q Helped her get on? 

A He didn’t help her get on, but he grabbed 
hold of her wheu she kind of stumbled; he got 
hold of one arm and 1 got hold of the other. 

« Did he leave the controller to do that? 

A Yes, he must have left go with one hand. 

Mr. BANGS: No, not what he must have done. 

Mr. GopMAN: Q_ Did you see him? 

A No, I didn’t see him. 

w Do you know whether or not he did leave 
the controller? A ‘No. 

Q About what time of day was it that this 
happened? A Ten minutes of seven. 

Mr. GopMAN: That is all. 


CROSS EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Bangs. 


OOPrO 


Q That was in the morning, was it? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Now, let us just get the way this car went 
exactly. The car turned into the barn at the 
east end, did it? A Yes, sir. 

Q Then it runs back into the barn about two 
hundred feet, makes a curve, runs a couple hun- 
dred feet west, and then makes_.a curve and 
comes out? A_ Yes. 

Q Was it while the car was going in on the 
curve, or coming out, that you got on? 

A Coming out. 

Q How far had it got from the curve where 
it makes the turn when you got on? 

A Probably fifty or sixty feet. 

Q Where were these posts with reference to 
the opening; that is, the door and the curve— 
midway between, or nearer the front, or where? 

A Well, I can just about show you—make a 
sketch of it. 

Q Well, I don’t mean— A _ The track comes 
down this way (indicating). 

Q That is the southbound track now? 

A Here is the fruit stand (indicating) ; there 
is one post here set off to the west (indicating), 
and the other goes right along the track there. 


Special Jury Phrases 

A few words and phrases taken from 
this month’s plate of questions and an- 
swers selected from jury examinations 
are given here for the benefit of our 
readers who desire to report proceedings 
of this nature. One of the means used to 
get up speed in any line of shorthand 
work is to become acquainted with the 
oft-recurring words and expressions in 
that particular line and to provide legible 
and accurate phrases therefor. Of 
course, the best phrases have very little 
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value unless they can be executed with- 
out hesitation. 


ier three or four years 
did you ever 


did you ever sue 


did you ever study 


no, sir, I can’t say 
P that I have 
member of your family 
o—= 
a instructions of the court 
— 
a as he gives them 
rs if accepted as a juror in this case 
2 
pouing 


do you know any reason 


fair and impartial juror in this case 


have you ever had 


you don’t have anything to do 


no, I don’t have anything to do 


you will accept the 


will you not 


upon the law and the evidence 


gives the jury(J for jury in phrases) 


contrary to the law 


office 


contract 


contracting 


eeees 


es, when I was going to school 


Questions and Answers 
What is the usual compensation re- 


ceived by court stenographers? 

In general, the yearly income of court re- 
porters is from $3000 to $6000; and occasionally 
some very successful reporter will make a great 
deal more than $6000. The annual income in 
reporting, as in other things, depends largely 
upon the business ability of the reporter. 

* * * 


How are court reporters usually ap- 


pointed ? 

Court stenographers occupying official posi- 
tions are generally appointed by the Judge of 
the court in which they are employed; in some 
states court stenographers receive their appoint- 
ments through the Civil Service Board; and in 
some cities court stenographers are not officially 
appointed by either the Court or the Civil Service 
Board, but are simply employed by attorneys 
who desire their services. 


As one of the objects of this depart- 
ment is to useful information 
to its readers, any sketch of interesting 
occurrences in court, or of your ex- 
periences as a shorthand writer, that will 
make good reading and be helpful to 


convey 


those aspiring to become reporters, will 
be heartily welcome. 
A Letter From No Man 

To the Editor of the Evening Sun— 
Sir: Here is a specimen of English as 
she is spoke by the receivers of the New 
York City Railway Company : 

“No smoking allowed in this car.” 

How can that be allowed which does 
not exist? 

“No dogs permitted in this park” is 
another sign one frequently meets. | 
wish I had a no dog just to see what he 
is like—D.—N. Y. Evening Sun. 








= ee 
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Decalogue for Office Men 


F you have a young friend embarking 
I in business and wish to give him the 
advice of your maturity, draw up a set 
of “business commandments” and send 
them with your compliments. 

He will not take offense, if he is made 
of the right stuff. At least, that is what 
an Austin woman said the other day af- 
ter she had written the following: 

FIRST. 

Thou shalt not wait for something to 
turn up. Pull off thy coat and go to 
work that thou may’st prosper in thy 
affairs. 

SECOND. 

Thou shalt not be content to go about 
thy business looking untidy, for thou 
shouldst know that thy personal appear- 
ance is better than a letter of recom- 
mendation. 

THIRD. 

Thou shalt not try to make excuses, 
nor shalt thou say to those that chide 
thee, “I didn’t think.” 

FOURTH. 

Thou shalt not wait to be told what 
thou shalt do, nor in what manner thou 
shalt do it, for thus may thy days be 
long in the job which fortune has given 
thee. 

FIFTH. 
Thou shalt not fail to maintain thy in- 


tegrity, nor shalt thou be guilty of any- 
thing that will lessen thy respect for thy- 
self, 

SIXTH. 

Thou shalt not covet the other fel- 
low’s job, nor his salary, nor the posi- 
tion which he hath gained by his own 
hard labor. 

SEVENTH. 

Thou shalt not fail to live within thy 
income, nor shalt thou contract any debts 
when thou ‘canst not see thy way clear 
to pay them. 

EIGHTH. 

Thou shalt not fail to blow thine own 
horn, for he who is afraid to blow his 
own horn at the proper occasion findeth 
nobody standing ready to blow it for him. 

NINTH. 

Thou shalt not hesitate to say “no” 
when thou meanest “no,” nor shalt thou 
fail to remember that there are occasions 
when it is unsafe to bind thyself by 
hasty judgment. 

TENTH. 

Thou shalt give every man a square 
deal. This is the last and great com- 
mandment, and there is no other like unto 
it; upon this commandment dependeth all 
the law and the profits of the business 
world. 

—Chicago Tribune. 





Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Do the Hard Thing First 


Suspended above the desk of a Pittsburg bank 
president is this motto: “Do the Hard Thing 
First.” Ten years ago he was discount clerk in 
the same bank. . 

“How did you climb so fast?” I asked. 

“I lived up to that text,” he replied. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“There is not much to tell. I had long been 
conscious that I was not getting on as fast as 
I should. I was not keeping up with my work; 


it was distasteful to me. When I opened my 
desk in the morning and found it covered with 
remainders of the work to be done during the 
day, I became discouraged. There were always 
plenty of comparatively easy things to do; and 
these I did first, putting off the disagreeable 
duties as long as possible. Result: I became 
intellectually lazy. I felt an increasing inca- 
pacity for my work. One morning I woke up. 
I took stock of myself to find the trouble. 
Memoranda of several matters that had long 
needed attention stared at me from my calen- 
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dar. Suddenly the thought came to me, ‘I have 
been doing only the easy things. By postponing 
the disagreeable tasks, the mean, annoying little 
things, my mental muscles have been allowed 
io grow flabby. They must get some exercise.’ 
| took off my coat and proceeded ‘to clean 
house.’ It was not half as hard as I expected. 
Then I took a card and wrote on it, ‘Do the 
hard thing first,’ and put it where I could see 
it every morning. I've been doing the hard thing 
first ever since.”—Brooklyn Central. 


The Woman Who Knows More Than the Wife 
Plates V-VI 


She learns that cheerfulness, good health, 
punctuality, willingness, and painstaking effort 
work wonders where erratic brilliancy fails. She 
learns justly to rate these qualities in both men 
and women. Given a clear conception of the 
workings of incompetence and spurious bril- 
liancy, and a big portion of the old wall comes 
down—good work, too. 

She learns these things for herself. Her 
mother cannot teach her, for the old creeds 
do not apply. To-day’s business girl is as far 
advanced beyond the standards of her mother as 
was that mother in her younger days possessed 
of privileges beyond those of her French sister. 
It is a simple matter of development. 

The grip that a girl gets on the big world of 
affairs is something remarkable when measured 
by the old standards. She develops abilities that 
at times astonish even her co-workers. It is 
searcely strange that she becomes a very im- 
portant element in the life of the man with 
whom she works. 

Imagine, if you please, a girl of seventeen just 
out of business school and engaged by a firm 
whose policy it is to take inexperienced operators 
and break them into its own way of working. 
She could take notes in shorthand and she could 
transcribe them with a fair degree of accuracy, 
but beyond that—the attainment of any beginner 
—she had apparently nothing to recommend her. 
Shy, plain, awkward, without even good taste 
in dress, she was a fair sample of the girl who 
in twenty years would make one of the thou- 
sands of patient, unattractive, neglected little 
housewives for whom people feel a sense of pity, 
but seldom, or never, sympathy or appreciation. 

It was a big office, and this girl took the place 
of private secretary to a man who is a notable 
scholar. Her associates, other than her direct 
employer, were some seventy-five people, who 
ranged from clerical workers to men with many 
sets of letters after their names. She settled 
into her niche, and for months she was a nonen- 
tity to practically the entire office. 

The first outward change was, of course—for 
she was feminine—an improvement in dress. 
Not long thereafter it began to be noticed that 
the little stenographer was given a considerable 
degree of confidence by her scholar-employer. 
She accompanied him, as a matter of course, to 
the big libraries. Presently she was sent alone 
more and more frequently. In a year she was a 
recognized force in the office; in two years she 
had the detail of her employer's work so thor- 
oughly in hand that practically the whole of the 
scholar’s office duties had come into her charge, 
leaving him free to attend to the abstruse work 
that really demanded uninterrupted attention. 
The thousand and one interruptions that for- 
merly had come to his desk troubled him no 


It was simply a case of “Ask Miss 
.” instead of “Ask Dr. . 

Yet, inestimable as was her value to her em- 
ployer, she herself had profited most. She was 
quick, keen, concentrated, well-dressed, well- 
poised, with a vivid, intelligent face that had 
gained actual beauty. She was not, and would 
never be a schdlar; but as a constant daily com- 
panion she filled, beyond doubt, a bigger space 
in that man’s life than any other individual. 
Moreover, she had gained a business acumen 
that the scholar himself did not possess; she 
had become a tangible force in a big organiza- 
tion; and she had won a speaking acquaintance 
with arts and sciences of which she had known 
nothing. 

Married to that same scholar at the time that 
she became his stenographer, there is scarcely 
one chance in a thousand that she would ever 
have approached a real companionship with him, 
for marriage rarely means a remarkable devel- 
opment. As it is, she has known a great man 
better, probably, than any living person knows 
him. 

Married after her business experience, how- 
ever, that girl has a grip on herself that should 
bear good fruit, for she has been forced to 
learn many of the things that a woman should 
know. The average wife, living without that 
knowledge, remains under the handicap that the 
ages have placed upon women. 


more. 











The Great Stone Face 


(Continued) 


—had been so often said, seemed to have 
wrought with him at his labor in the fields; 
angels seemed to have sat with him by the fire- 
side; and, dwelling with angels as friends with 
friends, he had imbibed the sublimity of their 
ideas, and imbued it with the sweet and lowly 
charm of household words. So thought the poet. 
And Ernest, on the other hand, was moved and 
agitated by the living images which the poet 
flung out of his mind, and which peopled all the 
air about the cottage-door with shapes of beauty, 
gay and pensive. The sympathies of these two 
men instructed them with a profounder sense 
than either could have attained alone. Their 
minds accorded into one strain, and made de- 
lightful music, which neither of them could have 
claimed as all his own, nor distinguished his 
own share from the other’s. They led one an- 
other, as it were, into a high pavilion of their 
thoughts, so remote, and hitherto so dim, that 
they had never entered it before, and so beau- 
tiful that they desired to be there always. 

As Ernest listened to the poet, he imagined 
that the Great Stone Face was bending forward 
to listen too. He gazed earnestly into the poet’s 
glowing eyes. 

“Who are you, my strangely gifted guest?” he 
said. 

The poet laid his finger on the volume that 
Ernest had been reading. 

“You have read these poems,” said he. 
know me, then,—for I wrote them.” 

Again, and still more earnestly than before, 
Ernest examined the poet’s features; then turned 
towards the Great Stone Face; then back, with 
an uncertain aspect, to his guest. But his coun- 
tenance fell; he shook his head, and sighed. 

“Wherefore are you sad?” inquired the poet. 

“Because,” replied Ernest, “all through life I 
have awaited the fulfillment of a prophecy, and, 


“You 
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when I read these poems, I hoped that it might 
be fulfilled in you.” 2 

“You hoped,” answered the poet, faintly smil- 
ing, “to find in me the likeness of the Great 
Stone Face. And you are disappointed, as for- 
merly with Mr. Gathergold, and Old Blood-and- 
Thunder, and Old Stony Phiz. Yes, Ernest, it is 
my doom. You must add my name to the illus- 
trious three, and record another failure of your 
hopes. For—in shame and sadness do I speak 
it, Ernest—I am not worthy to be typified by 
yonder benign and majestic image.” 

“And why?” asked Ernest. He pointed to the 
volume. “Are not those thoughts divine?” 

“They have a— 


Business Letters 


The Boyd Produce Company, 

Boyd, Minn. 

Gentlemen: 

This to confirm our telephone conversation of 
this morning relative to car of storage packed 
eggs. These are to be Aprils, packed in new No. 
1 Whitewood cases; cork shavings top and bot- 
tom. Price agreed on, $5.10 per case, delivered 
at St. Paul. 

When you have another car ready for ship- 
ment we should like to communicate with you. 

Yours truly, 


Field, Schlick & Co., 

Haverhill, Mass. 
Gentlemen : 

Referring to correspondence with you October 
last with reference to some silk portiere loops 
that we have on hand at the Haverhill stores 
and for which we have no further use: See your 
last letter on the subject, November 4, in which 
you stated you had referred the matter to E. L. 
Mansure Co., Chicago. What are the prospects 
of their taking these off our hands? Kindly let 
us hear from you at your earliest convenience, 

Yours truly, 


Mr. A. L. Gardiner, 

City. 

Dear Sir: 

Please note the attached claim for $6.00 made 
by Carson & Co. on account of the loss of one 
book, addressed Shafer & Hart, Hugo, Okla. 
This book went forward on American Express 


Co. waybill No. 112, December 11, 1908, train 
No. 2. Please trace forward by messenger, and 
oblige 

Yours truly, 
Mr. A. H. Manson, 


Fall River, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

For your information we desire to report that 
we were deprived of the use of wire No. 14 from 
8 a. m. to 2 p. m. on December 17, on account of 
being open in defective fuse in Brockton office. 
This could have been avoided had operators 
tested fuse and replaced with a good one im- 
mediately. 

Yours truly, 


Mr. Frank Smith, Agent, 

Midland, Mich. 

Dear Sir: 

Replying to your favor of the 23d inst., would 
say that we cannot issue a new policy without a 
new inspection of the risk, and that we must 
have a new application, as renewals are subject 


to the same rules as new applicants. We will 
bind same for two weeks from date, which should 
give you plenty of time to get new application 
to us. 

Yours very truly, 


Miss Gertrude Ellis, 

San Antonio, Texas. 
Dear Miss Ellis: 

In compliance with your request of the 15th, 
we take pleasure in enclosing herewith a com- 
plete price list of our publications in which you 
will find the information you desire. Some 
other printed matter is also sent you under 
separate cover. 

Very truly yours, 


Books and Reading 
(Concluded) 


—whole meaning you will not for a long time 
arrive in any wise. Not that he does not say 
what he means, and in strong words too, but he 
cannot say it all, and what is more strange, will 
not, but in a hidden way and in parables, in 
order that he may be sure you want it. 

I cannot quite see the reason of this nor 
analyze that cruel reticence in the breasts of 
wise men which makes them always hide their 
deeper thought. They do not give it to you by 
way of help, but of reward, and will make them- 
selves sure that you deserve it before they allow 
you to reach it. 

When you come to a good book you must ask 
yourself, “Am I inclined to work as an Aus- 
tralian miner would? Are my pickaxes and 
shovels in good order, and am I in good trim 
myself, my sleeves well up to the elbow, and 
my breath good and my temper?” And keeping 
the figure a little longer, even at cost of tiresome- 
ness, for it is a thoroughly useful one, the met- 
al you are in search of being the author’s mind 
or meaning, his words are as the rock which 
you have to crush and smelt in order to get at 
it. And your pickaxes are your own care, wit, 
and learning; your smelting furnace is your own 
thoughtful soul. Do not hope to get at any 
good author’s meaning without those tools and 
that fire; often you will need sharpest, finest 
chiseling, and patientest fusing before you can 
gather one grain of the metal. 

And therefore, first of all, I tell you earnestly 
(I know I am right in this), you must get into 
the habit of looking intensely at words and 
assuring yourself of their meaning syllable by 
syllable—nay, letter by letter. 

You might read all the books in the British 
Museum (if you could live long enough) and 
remain an utterly “illiterate,”” uneducated per- 
son; but if you read ten pages of a good book, 
letter by letter—that is to say, with real ac- 
curacy—you are forevermore, in some measure, 
an educated person. The entire difference be- 
tween education and non-education (as regards 
the merely intellectual part of it) consists in this 
accuracy. A well-educated gentleman may not 
know many languages, may not be able to speak 
any but his own, may have read very few books. 
But whatever language he knows, he knows pre- 
cisely; whatever word he pronounces, he pro- 
nounces rightly. 

A few words, well chosen and distinguished, 
will do work that a thousand cannot do when 
every one is acting equivocally in the function of 
another. 





qf 








